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——YOUR OWN BAKERY — 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers 








PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International's full line of “Bakery-Proved” 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. | is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently .. . at a bigger profit. 


Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I's future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

\ not meet him personally ... soon. Mr. Lis as close as the near- 

i est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 





BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF "BAKERY- 


TW dnternational ss 


ILLING MPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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“SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!‘ 
@*SEE YOU AT THE POLLSI*’ 


Nobody knows for sure how it started—this line about “See you at the Polls!” 
we’re hearing all over these days. 

Best explanation seems to be that it came from that state candidate out 
west. . . . His opponent in a debate got all riled up and challenged him to fight, 
it out in the alley. 

But he said—“‘I’ll settle this the AMERICAN way—lI’ll see you at 
the polls!” And the audience picked up the chant. 


Now everybody’s saying it—and on Nov. 4 everybody will be doing it! 





f*SEE YOU AT THE POLLSI’? “SEE YOU AT THE POLLSI‘* 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








BECAUSE: 
We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 








WINONA MINNESOTA 
eiert 0f-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


Bay STATE MILLING C0. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Attente, Georgie Chicago, Hil. Dollies, Texes Sen Francisco, Calif. Moatree!, Conede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


8 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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The new, rainbow-bright Fulprint patterns sell 

your customers on sight . . . because they’re fashion- 
keyed for customer appeal. FULPRINT COTTON 
BAGS sell FOR YOU by offering your customers 





colorfast sewing material in patterns they'd 
choose themselves from retail outlets. FULPRINT BAGS 
give YOU a container that’s better looking, 


stronger ... and most important... does a SYilton 
selling job for YOU! Get the complete St BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA @ ST.LOUIS @© DALLAS © DENVER 
KANSAS CITY, KANS ¢ © NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES © NEW YORK CITY, 347 MADISON AVE. 


Fulprint story from our nearest factory branch. 
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A Star Trio 


of Economical Sales-Building Packages 
for Your Food Products... 


Bemis Deltaseal’ Bemis Cellophane 


This long-time favorite has exclusive pull-cut-pour | There’s an increasing demand for the show window 
spout. Billboards your brand .. . and flat tops and bot-| bags- Bemis Cellophane. Bemis’ bright, eye-catching 
toms help build excellent mass displays. printing makes your brand shine like a headlight. 





Here’s another bonus for you 


... Bemis Deltaseal Packaging system closes 
both Deltaseal and Cellophane Bags, so you 
can meet the varied demands of your trade. 
Deltaseal Packaging System is the most eco- 
nomical packaging operation for you... proof 
on request. 


> y > 


Bemis is also your best source for Burlap, Cot- 


ton, Multiwall Paper and Waterproof Bags. 


Be is Flexi-C : ® 
emis exl-Carton 

~ Sturdy, gusseted bag, single-, 2- or 3-ply. A fine shelf 
package, with your brand printed on all sides. Closures: 
sewing, taping, stapling, pasting. 


Ask your Bemis Man for the complete story. 





THERE'S A BEMIS PLANT OR SALES OFFICE NEAR YOU 
Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte + Chicago * Cleveland 


a 
Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell, Mass. * Houston + Indianapolis + Kansas City 
Jacksonville, Fla. « Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis « Norfolk 
New Orleons *« Mobile * New York City * Oklahoma City « Omaha » Pittsburgh 
Peoria + Philadelphia * Phoenix + St. Lovis « Salina + Salt Lake City * Seattle 
San Francisco * Vancouver, Wash, « Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING= 
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THOROBREAD 


BRAND name is more than a convenient label. 

Something of the integrity of the producer is part 
of every good brand. And that extra something— 
the will to produce the best and the skill to do it— 
is a more important factor in flour production now 
than ever. 


Making a superior flour is a tradition for Arnold of 
Sterling. It has been a point of pride that THORO- 
BREAD flour shall always represent the best in the 
market. 


Today such self-imposed standards have a vital mean- 
ing to every flour buyer. 


a 
a 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


























ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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-°°BE SURE 
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Consumer's confidence in your bread depends 
upon day-after-day quality. 

PERFORMANCE FLOURS, control-milled from 
choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 
uniformity—throughout the year. 

You're sure of top quality results and eco- 
nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 


PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 


Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
eo ie Mills of America, Inc. 
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cuase ( DNSUMEY’ Size 


PAPER FLOUR BAGS 


2 Ib...5 Ib...10 Ib... 25 Ib. 
or 50 |b. SIZES! 


@ You'll like Chase consumer-size paper flour bags. 
The paper is gleaming white and fine textured! It pro- 
vides the ideal base for the sharp, colorful printing of 
your brand name! Chase flour bags stimulate sales 
because their arresting appearance appeals to con- 
sumers! Made in standard sizes and shapes and espe- 
cially adaptable to automatic closing devices. For 
complete information, write us today. Your Chase 


Salesman will be glad to show samples. 


Want to know how to get a better con- 
tainer for your product. Then write 
today for free booklet, “Worth Looking 
Into.”" 


bi ey Ss E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE + DALLAS + TOLEDO + DENVER + DETROIT + MEMPHIS + BUFFALO + ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH + KANSAS CITY + LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS » GOSHEN, IND. + PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS + ORLANDO, FLA. + SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY + PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE, N. C.» HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O.* WORCESTER, MASS.» CROSSETT, ARK. + SAN FRANCISCO 
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THERE'S MORE TO MAKING FLOUR THAN JusrT THE MILLING 


ulGurvpans 


ICE-BOX! 


STORAGE MAN: A little warm for me out here; I’m 
used to North Pole temperatures 

MILLER: This gentleman spends a lot of hours in 
a giant “‘ice-box"’. He’s with the alfalfa division of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland, world’s largest producers 
of dehydrated alfalfa meal 

STORAGE MAN: You might say I'm on the tail end 
of an important triple play—from field to dehy- 
drating plant to cold storage 

BAKER: Speedy as a triple play, too, | suppose? 

STORAGE MAN: It’s sort of a fight against the 
minute hand. The minute alfalfa matures to peak 
nutrition our modern harvesting machinery moves 
into the fields. It mows, chops and blows the shred- 
ded alfalfa into a trailer—none of it even touches 
the ground. No sunburning or damage by rain. 

MILLER: They tell me it’s a short jump from trailer 
to processing plant 

STORAGE MAN: Thirty minutes, maybe. We use 
stationary dehydrating units, plus 8 mobile units, 
mounted on tandem flat cars for quick change of 
location close to the areas being harvested. 

BAKER: Dehydration must be a tricky job! 

STORAGE MAN: Plenty delicate, removing the water 
content without scorching out alfalfa’s nutritional 
value. 16,000 pounds of green material each hour 
shrinks to 4,000 pounds of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
by the time we've processed it 

MILLER: You have storage problems like ours. 

STORAGE MAN: Sure, we must supply meal the 
year ‘round, so we have warehouses at strategic 
shipping points across the country—over 100,000 
tons capacity. And to preserve that fresh, green 
color, the carotene, proteins and plenty other 
nutritive elements, we operate nine cold storage 
warehouses, with thousands of tons capacity. Zero 
temperature, June or January. Stacks of meal bags 
10 feet high. That's where I work 

BAKER: I suppose you blend meal like our miller 
friend blends wheats’? 

STORAGE MAN: Same thing: strictly to specifica- 
tion. We have six product control labs that make 
sure quality is high and uniform by double checks 


' 2 of both raw material and finished product. 
MILLER: By the way, those same ideas of double 
checking and laboratory control are characteristic 
= of all the other ADM divisions: oil, chlorophyll, 
— y. flax, grain a dozen divisions in all, creating 





new values from America’s harvests 
. . o o . 

THE STORAGE MAN And all these divisions work closely together. When 
you apply this exchange of ideas, the continual search- 
ing out of what ADM terms “‘scientific shortcuts”’ to 
our business, Commander-Larabee is able to supply 

THE. BAKER its customers with the best flours available anywhere 
any time of the year. 


Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Bakers Study Blueprint for Future 





MORE CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE, 
RECOGNITION NEEDED, ABA TOLD 


American Bakers Assn. to Campaign Against “Moonshine 
Claims” With Aid of Industry Study; Good At- 
tendance Sparks Opening Sessions 


CHICAGO.--—-The 
Ass! inrolled a 
rows industry 


Bakers 
tomor- 
I the an- 
nual meeting of the organization got 
under way at the Sherman Hotel here 
Oct. 18 


American 


bluept 


in f 
print ol 


problems as 


sessions, which 
Meeting Tomor- 
Today Curtis H 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, 
CABA board chairman, drew two bold 
strokes on the blueprint in his re- 


The theme of the 
ended Oct. 22, is 
row'’s Pr 
Scott 


oblems 


port 

“We are faced with two problems: 
accept- 
ance of our products and gaining rec- 
ognition of our contribution to the 
health and Mr. 
Scott said in his report, prepared for 
the Oct. 20 postponed 


gaining increased consumer 


nation's welfare,” 
session, but 
until Oct. 22 

In his text, Mr suggested 
that solutions to these two problems 
could be found in the following areas 
ot action 

Telling the story of enrichment, 
overcoming bad diet habits, com- 
municating with opinion leaders, in- 
appetite appeal, learning the 

industry, building 
relations and creat- 
representation to the 


Scott 


creasing 
facts about our 
good 
ing effective 
government 

J. Roy Smith, Smith's Bakery, Mo- 
bile, Ala., ABA president, in his re- 
port, looked at the accomplishments 
and enthusiasm for progress shown 
in 1952 as a flying start toward meet- 
ing tomorrow's problems 

He called 1952 “an exceedingly im- 
year for the baking indus- 
try and said that “this year has 
been the beginning of programs that 
increasingly more im- 
and valuable to us in the 
future.” 


industrial 


portant 


will become 
portant 
very near 
Industry Survey 

Outlining to the large opening day 
crowd the forthcoming survey of the 
the baking industry, 
is being undertaken by a grant 
to Northwestern University, Mr. 
Smith urged “full support and coop- 
eration” of the various segments of 
the baking industry in helping the 
economists obtain the true facts 
about the industry. 

“This will be the true 
baking industry—the need 
to refute the moonshine claims that 
are damaging our sales,” 


economics of 


which 


story of the 
story we 


every day 


COVERAGE OF AMERICAN 
BAKERS ASSN. MEETING 


CHICAGO—Editorial coverage of 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., held at the Hotel 
Sherman here Oct. 18-22, was handled 
by the following staff members of 
The Northwestern Miller: W. E. Lin- 
gren, F. W. Cooley, Jr., and Donald 
Neth, Minneapolis; Don E. Rogers 
and H. 8S. French, Chicago, and Wayne 
G. Martin, Jr., New York. 


J. Roy Smith 
President's Report 


Mr. Smith said. “Your wholehearted 
support means, in the end, the whole- 
hearted support of the public.” 

The definitive objectives of the eco- 
nomic survey were outlined in a short 
address by Dr. Richard B. Hefiebow- 
er, chairman of the economics de- 
partment of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago, and executive in charge 
of the survey. Specific goals of the 
study, as well as a further plea for 
cooperation by the industry, were 
outlined by Charles C. Slater, assist- 
ant professor at Loyola University, 
who is on a two-year leave of ab- 
sence under Dr. Heflebower to con- 
duct the baking industry economic 
study. 

The latter called the study a co- 
operative venture—-an exchange be- 
tween the university and the indus- 
try that would reap rewards for 
both; the baking industry through 
a knowledge of its economic as- 
pects that has been badly needed, 
the university through adding to its 
store of information about the na- 
tion’s industry. 

The baking industry will benefit 
by receiving physical information by 
an uninterested source for dealing 
with the attitude groups so plaguing 
to the industry, Dr. Heflebower not- 
ed, and at the same time will be 
supplied with a document with which 
to explain to the public the opera- 
tion and problems of the industry. 

The surveyors, and education gen- 
erally, will benefit through this op- 
portunity to gather information about 
a typical American business, it was 
noted. All too often in the past, the 
educator said, it was necessary for 
economists to obtain their informa- 
tion by the “police blotter’’ method— 
in which the only industries receiving 
economists’ attention were those cit- 





ed by the government for suspicious 
practices 

The program of study of the bak- 
ing industry is part of a program 
which will study all American busi- 
ness to reach valid economic conclu- 
sions, the speaker concluded. 

Mr. Slater outlined three specific 
tasks. which are in the cards for 
the economic survey of the baking 
industry: 

To tabulate a history of the indus- 
try “from a craft to a great indus- 
try” as an aid to a better under- 
standing of the problems facing the 
industry today. 

An analysis of the current busi- 
ness practices and economic behavior 
of the different segments and phases 
of the industry. “Through this,” Mr. 
Slater emphasized, “much confusion 
and unwarranted criticism of the in- 
dustry can be cleared——cleared by the 
information so lacking today.” 

Third, Mr. Slater envisioned a sta- 
tistical center capable of supplying 
current and accurate information 
about the costs and other related 
facts and policies so important for 
the industry in dealing with public 
and private groups. 

“To accomplish these objectives,” 
the speaker outlined, “it is necessary 
to assemble more information about 
the industry than has ever been 
gathered by any group other than 
government investigating agencies 
This means that the success of the 
economic and statistical study de- 
pends on the cooperation of the firms 
in the industry.” 

Basic reason for the study was 
given by Mr. Slater: “Industry lead- 
ers have often been handicapped by 
a lack of factual information which 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Frank J. Torrens 
Reelected President 
of Allied Group 


CHICAGO Frank J. Torrens, 
Brolite Co., New York, was reelect- 
ed president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry at the annual 
breakfast meeting of the organiza- 
tion Oct. 21 during the annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Chicago. 

Car! Steinhauer, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., was elected 
vice president, and Claude Bas- 
combe, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, was elected as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Frank X. Ragan, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, proposed the fol- 
lowing additions to the executive 
committee, terms to expire October, 
1955: C. H. Bollinger, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Reading, Pa.; C. B. Clan- 
cy, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Boston, and 
Ted Lauder, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago. They were elected  unani- 
mously. 

Following the election, George N. 
Graf, general manager and director 
of merchandising, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
delivered a well-received address on 
the quality of selling needed to pro- 
duce adequate sales in a normal 
economy. 


Union Officials 
to Try Settlement 
of Buffalo Dispute 


BUFFALO—-A meeting between of- 
ficials of the American Federation of 
Grain Millers (AFL) and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen's Assn. has 
been scheduled for Oct. 23 to at- 
tempt a settlement of a jurisdiction- 
al dispute which brought about the 
closing of grain elevators and three 
flour mills here last week. 

H. A. Schneider, Minneapolis, sec- 
retary of the Grain Millers union, and 
Joseph P. Ryan, president of the 
Longshoremen’'s union, will represent 
the two unions involved in the dis- 
pute. 

Last week approximately 400 mem- 
bers of the Longshoremen’s union 
walked off their jobs and set up a 
picket line at the Harper Feed Mill 
where the longshoremen are claiming 
they should have jurisdiction over 
approximately 15 jobs. 

The Harper Feed Mill is housed 
in the building formerly occupied 
by the Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., 
which had operated a flour mill there. 
The flour mill was closed and the 
machinery moved out in 1950 and the 
Harper firm later bought the build- 
ing and established a feed mill. 

At the time the flour mill was in 
operation, the Longshoremen’'s union 
had approximately 15 members em- 
ployed in the mill's grain elevators 
which were shut down when the 
flour mill was closed. 

When the Harper Feed Mill was 
put in operation, the Grain Millers 
Federation organized the workers 
and won an election as bargaining 
agent for the workers. 

The Longshoremen's union mem- 
bers had operated marire legs for 
unloading grain from barges brought 
up the canal to the mill. The grain 
now being processed by the feed mill 
is brought in by rail and the marine 
legs are not used. 

The Longshoremen’s union's claim 
apparently is based on the fact that 
since it had 15 members employed 
on the site when the flour mill was 
operated by the Buffalo Flour Mills 
Corp., it should represent 15 em- 
ployees of the feed mill. 

Trade observers here agree that 
the Longshoremen’'s union has made 
itself liable for legal action for dam- 
ages caused by the work stoppage 
since the union contract specifies that 
the workers shall stay on their jobs 
pending settlement of any dispute 
by arbitration. 

Approximately 1,000 workers in 
grain elevators were idled by the 
walkout of about 400 of the Long- 
shoremen’'s union members. Three 
mills in Buffalo were also closed 
down temporarily by the lack of 
wheat from the elevators. 

Meanwhile, other Buffalo news is 
the mounting belief that Buffalo will 
have a large winter grain storage 
fleet. Charters are becoming more 
numerous as the iron ore trade lags 
because of weather conditions which 
are slowing loadings. Several ore 
boats have swung to the grain trade, 
and it is certain that they will wind 
up holding storage cargoes here some- 
time next month. 
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IWA REPORT SHOWS CONTRAST 
BETWEEN U.S., CANADIAN SALES 


U.S. Total in Week Less Than Half of Canadian Business; 


Half Year Shipments Expected to Fall to 
175 Million Bushels 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Carreepondent 


WASHINGTON 
and wheat 


Export sales of 
flour under provi 
sions of the International Wheat 
Agreement for the week ending Oct 
14, 1952, slowed to a mere trickle of 
1,323,000 bu. During the same period 
Canadian sales amounted to slightly 
more than 3.5 million bushels 


wheat 


Export liftings of these commodi 
ties from the U.S. are a disappoint 
ment to U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture officials who now are prepared 
to admit that the export authoriza- 
tions for the closing months of the 
July-December, 1952, period are too 
optimistic, July-December exports of 
wheat and wheat flour cer- 
tain to go no higher than 175 million 
bushels 


appear 


Various reasons are ascribed to the 
slowdown of export under the 
wheat pact for this period. One pri 
mary appears to be the ex 
clusions of wheat sales financed by 
the Mutual Security Administration 
from eligibility for the wheat 


eee 
U.S. Flour Exports 


*August, 1952 


sales 


reason 


pact 


subsidy avail 
ability 1} ) northern half of the 
Western export which 
aSSU that there 
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The USDA reported that during the 
period Oct. 8 to Oct. 14, 1952, inclu- 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 1,323,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat wheat flour in 
terms of wheat alent) under the 
IWA,. The included 189,649 
sacks of flour (439,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 884,000 bu. wheat 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of the quotas for the 
1952-53 year on June 25, 1952, total 
R8.594.000 bu 

The principa 
involved in this 
Mexico 
and Peru 


all sales to 


SIVE 


and 
equi 


sales 


mporting countries 
week's sales were 
Venezuela, Belgium 
The table on page 30 shows 
countries for 


Cuba 


importing 
the 1952 53 IW \ ye ur 

The USDA announced Oct. 7 the 
receipt of advice through the Wheat 
Council in London that the 
Nacional del Trigo is the sole author- 
ized purchasing for both 
wheat and flour the IWA in all 
Spanish This 
supersedes the pertain- 
ing to Spanish contained 
in the Import Control Bulletin issued 
by the USDA Sept. 26, 1952. The 
USDA announced Oct. 9 that the 
1952-53 quotas for British terri- 
tories of Northern and Southern Rho- 
had been filled 
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Holland Continues 
to Threaten Cut 
in U.S. Flour Trade 


GENEVA 


in discussions 


Dutch officials, engaged 
with other 
General Agreement 
Tariffs at Geneva 


the 


Signatories 
on Trade 
have confirmed 
to threaten a 


sales to the 
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and 
that it is 
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itback in U.S. flour 
Netherlands 
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igainst the maintenance of 
and quotas by the U.S 
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done as a protest 
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defiance it is alleged, of 


offic 
relaxation 
trade to resume its normal 
and consequently a resump- 
flour buying on a limited 
felt that congressional ac- 
on in maintaining trade barriers is 
likely to be harmful to all Dutch ex- 
the U.S. Action similar to 
that undertaken against cheese might 

rtail Holland's ability to 
arn dollars felt that flour 
is still the which, while 
doing least harm to the Dutch econo- 
my when cut, can 


ials expressed pleas- 
which allowed 
course 
tion of 
scale it is 


‘ 
ports to 


severely 
and it is 
commodity 
imports are best 
hurt the U.S 
The 


present 


present proposal is to slice 
imports, running at 
year, by 20% 

What the Dutch officials require, it 
appears, is a guarantee that the US 
not put any quota obstacles in 
the way of their export business. They 
claim to have spent a lot of money on 
promotional measures and fear that 
this will be irretrievably lost if trade 
barriers are maintained 


about 


75.000 tons a 


will 
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Study of Grain 
Sanitation Problem 
Planned in N.W. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Grain Exchange 
Board of Trade act as the 
coordinating thorough 
program of research to ascertain the 
extent of the grain sanitation problem 
in the spring wheat territory, ex- 
officials announced last week 

The University of Minnesota will 
conduct the research, starting imme- 
diately, under the supervision of Dr 
Clarence E. Mickel, professor of en- 
tomology. The total budget is expect- 
ed to reach a conservative $16,000 in 
its first year. 

The Minneapolis board of directors 
has authorized the signing of a con- 
tract with the University of Minne- 
sota for a project in this line to con- 
tinue for at least one full year. The 
university's board of regents ap- 
proved the program Oct. 18. 

A committee headed by G. W. P 
Heffelfinger, F. H. Peavey & Co., 
made preliminary plans for the pro)- 
et t 

The project will be financed by an 
additional 5¢ per car to be added to 
ill sampling and resampling fees, ef- 
fective Oct. 1, 1952, plus whatever 
can be obtained by the committee on 
a voluntary basis. In addition to this 
financing, various members of the 
industry will be asked to cooperate 
in sending in the approximately 10,- 
000 samples which the University of 
Minnesota expects to analyze in the 
year. Such samples will 
from all areas, in each 
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information as to exactly where 
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Flour Mill Honored 


HAYS, KANSAS-—A plaque was 
awarded recently to the Hays City 
, the Mansas Man- 

Assn. to honor the mill 
years of business in this 
Floyd M. Lee, assistant 
manager of the mill, went to Topeka, 
Kansas 


Mills here by 
irers 
upon 


community 


to accept the plaque 
The cet which was 
presented at a luncheon in connec- 
tion with the fifth annual Kansas 
Manufacturers Show in Topeka, cited 
the mill for distinguished service to 
the rowth, and general 
welfare of Kansas 

Harry L. Stevens, chairman of the 
Kansas Industrial Development Com- 
made the award. The Hays 
City Flour Mills was one of 19 Kan- 
anufacturing firms to receive 
he award this year 

The company is a unit of 
rado Milling & Elevator Co 
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Soybean Support 
Rate for 1953 
Set at $2.56 Bu. 


WASHINGTON— Price 
b2.5 u., national average, for 


support of 
1953- 
yeans was announced by the 
Department of Agriculture, the 
el as on 1952-crop soybeans 
now being marketed 
Price support for 1953-crop soy- 
is announced at this time in ac- 
with forward pricing provi- 
sions of agricultural legislation. The 
average of $2.56 is 90% of 
the current (Sept. 15, 1952) soybeans 
parity price of $2.84 bu 
Price support will be carried out 
through loans and agree- 
ments that will be available to pro- 
ducers from time of harvest through 
January, 1954. The must 
No. 4 or better contain 
re than 14% 
County support rates will take into 
consideration appropriate differen- 
for class, grade, quality and lo- 
and will reflect to producers 
ational support price 
Loans and purchase agreements will 
be obtainable through county com- 
the Production and Mar- 
Administration 
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.K. Importers Ponder Outlook 
for Eventual Trade Decontrol 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Northwestern Viller Foreign Office 


TORONTO A sign of the times in 
Britain today—and of the existence 
of a government infinitely more real- 
istic than that existing in the period 
1945-51-— is the willingness of market- 
men in all commodity 
discuss the impact of 
their business 

This stems from the avowed inten- 
tion of Winston Churchill's Conserva- 
tive government to return to normai 
methods of trading in stages 
which are themselves controlled only 
by the country’s improving economic 
position. And under the guidance of 
Richard Ausien Butler, chancellor of 
the exchequer, Britain is improving 
In this respect, the British people 
are not slow to praise the aid given 
by the U.S. and Canada 

Nothing would please them more 
than to return their thanks by means 
of increased orders in North Ameri- 
ca provided they, in turn, can earn 
the necessary dollars by making ex- 
port sales in that market. Without 
two-way trade, Britain's importance 
as a valuable overseas market, par- 
ticularly to Canada, will diminish 

In their discussions the more far- 
seeing of traders ignore the small 
minority who continually decry Brit- 
ain’s ability to recover and earn re- 
laxation of controls, for these Jere- 
miahs do Britain's cause considerable 
harm abroad. While their influence at 
home is small, their pessimism when 
visiting or corresponding with Amer- 
icans and Canadians can do untold 
harm to Britain's credit. While pro- 
fessing to be realists, many of these 
men are indulging their fear complex, 
for they are afraid of a return to 
competitive life 


Manager 


branches to 
decontrol on 
interests 


easy 


Basic Foods Singled Out 

Directly concerning the grain and 
flour trades, and reflecting the views 
of some of the top personnel, is the 
idea that the government will wish 
to retain contro] of the basic foods, 
particularly bread. To allow grain to 
be once again the subject of specula- 
tive trading is considered to be di- 
rectly opposite to the best interests 
of the country. 

Others feel that the government 
will be anxious to unship control of 
food supplies as soon as possible, for 
the alleged inadequacies of the Min- 
istry of Food are constantly under 
fire in the House of Commons. Public- 
ity such as this has a bad effect on 
the electorate, according to some poli- 
ticians, and rarely is equal publicity 
given to the many successes which 
ministry officials have achieved in 
the past few years. It is the very 
nature of politicians to divest them- 
selves of something which con- 
stant target for criticism 

Tea, to the British, is almost as im- 
portant as bread, and at the beginning 
of October all controls and rationing 
restrictions were removed from this 
article. On many occasions ministe- 
rial spokesmen took a parliamentary 
beating on the question of tea and 
the lack of it. 

Tea supplies are bought for ster- 
ling, one factor which allowed con- 
trols to be dropped. Wheat and flour, 
however, are mainly dollar commodi- 
ties, and the shortage of hard cur- 
rency is a factor which will preclude 
the early decontrol of the trade. Ad- 
ditionally, the government subsidizes 
the trade in order to ensure the dis- 


is a 


tribution gf a cheap loaf, and unless 
some method were devised to retain 
the price at its present level, decon- 
trolled trade could not help but force 
an increase 

It follows, then, that as far as the 
flour trade is concerned, decontrol is 
by no means imminent. The first steps 
might be taken in releasing part of 
the home milling industry, giving 
freedom of extraction and a choice of 
grists. One opinion is that in such an 
event the retention of imported flour 
controls would be eased by a return 
to separate distribution, particularly 
if the extraction rate were reduced 
to 72% as before the war. Again, 
however, the shortage of dollars 
might prevent the purchasing of the 
extra wheat which would be required 

While informed observers stress 
that no date for decontrol has even 
been tentatively set they admit that 
the matter is well in the forefront 
of discussions. However, the difficul- 
ties might postpone any real action 
for upwards of three years. That is 
as far as anybody will allow them- 
selves to be committed. What is 
clear is that decontrol is not im- 
minent 

When decontro! does become a mat- 


Canadian Wheat 
Supplies Top 





WINNIPEG—-Potential supplies of 
Canadian wheat for the 1952-53 crop 
year amount to 888,100,000 bu., com- 
prised of carryover stocks of 213,- 
100,000 bu. and the new crop, esti- 
mated on the basis of conditions at 
Aug. 31, at a record 675,000,000 bu. 

Supplies of this magnitude would 
be 146,200,000 bu. greater than in 
1951-52 and would be second only to 
the record total of 980,400,000 bu. in 
1942-43. In that year, however, carry- 
over stocks alone totaled 423,800,000 
bu. larger than an average Canadian 
wheat crop. 

Assuming realization of the current 
estimate of production and estimated 
domestic requirements of 160,000,000 
bu. supplies available for export and 
carryover during the current crop 
year will amount to 728,100,000 bu 
as against 569,400,000 in 1951-52 
With supplies of the size indicated, 
an increase over current carryover 
stocks can be expected at the end of 
the 1952-53 crop year unless exports 
exceed by a wide margin the previous 
record of 407,600,000 bu. set in 
1928-29. 

In addition to setting a record for 
quantity, this year’s wheat crop gives 
indication of being of high quality 
insofar as grade is concerned. Of the 
4,627 carloads of new crop wheat in- 
spected by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners up to Sept. 14, almost 87% 
grade No. 1 or No. 2 northern, while 
another 1% graded No. 1 hard. 

Offsetting to some extent the high 
grades of this year’s crop is the rela- 
tively low protein content. A prelim- 
inary estimate of the protein content 
of the 1952 wheat crop by the Grain 
Research Laboratory of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners places it at 
12.7%, compared with 13.6°% for last 
year's crop and also for the long-time 
average for western Canada 


ter of practical politics, the trade 
will have to contend with many dif- 
ficulties. Since free trade was last 
practiced experienced importers have 
become 13 years older. There are few 
young men in the trade, and those 
that are engaged have had little ex 
perience of trading on a free market 
It is felt that some of the older men, 
who hold the capital, will not be dis- 
posed to risk their money at a time 
when they should be thinking of com- 
fortable retirement 

The capital complex, allied to the 
fear complex, is the most significant 
factor in any assessment about the 
future of the imported flour trade in 
Britain. In this connection, however, 
the British are not alone for the 
same complex is apparent in con- 
tinental markets although in some, 
particularly Holland, traders have 
broadened their experience to the ex- 
tent that they not only feel but 
know that they will be able to handle 
whatever comes. This psychological 
factor makes the Dutch trader the 
most satisfactory intermediary for 
dealing with other markets on behalf 
of his American connections. 


More Capital Needed 

It must be remembered, and this 
is pointed out time and time again 
even by the bravest in the trade, that 
flour is now six times the price it was 
when the importing businesses were 
taken over in 1939. It follows that 
six times the amount of capital would 
have to be employed if the pattern of 
1939 were readopted 

A number of firms are well capital- 
ized, according to their own state- 
ments. Whether they would be pre- 
pared to risk it depends on condi 
tions when decontrol comes about 
Some will undoubtedly fade out of 
the picture, but in the majority of 
cases this section is represented by 
men who would have retired from 
the competitive field years ago if 
control had not provided a more set- 
tled existence 

At the outset of decontrol a spurt 
of buying can be expected because 
of the novelty and the wish of bakers 
to experiment with Canadian flour 
unknown to them since 1939. Brand 
names will mean little, because un- 
der the present system all imported 
flour is admixed with the home milled 
variety at the mill itself. Quality and 
price will be the two vital factors in 
taking the business. The reputation 
of Canadian flour still stands high in 
Britain, although there might be at- 
tempts by competitive elements to 
discredit it as soon as the green light 
is shown. 

It is deemed unlikely that the gov- 
ernment will put any 
the way of Canadian 
into the country because it is stra 
tegically essential to maintain the 
channels of supply in the event of 
another war and because of the salu- 
tary effect imports have on the price 
policy of the home millers 


obstacles in 
flour coming 


Top Estimate 5% 

After the first buying spree the 
trade will settle down to a figure 
expected to be somewhat lower than 
the present annual sales of around 
350,000 tons. Before the war, imports 
were in the region of 200,000 tons and 
it will again depend upon price and 
quality whether sales are maintained 
at this level. The total output of flour 
by the British mills in 1951 was 4,337,- 
000 tons, and sales of imported flour 
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represent but a small proportion of 
this. To achieve a proportion of 5% 
imported of all domestic sales is the 
most hopeful estimate put forward 
by any observer 

As far as the British millers are 
concerned they determined to 
fight the competition of imported 
flour under conditions of freedom 
However, it was stressed by a senior 
milling executive that the British 
millers would not seek to prevent the 
entry of Canadian flour into the 
U.K. market provided the competi 
tion be fair. This for foreign 
flour from any source. What they 
will fight will be any attempt at 
dumping made possible through a sub- 
sidization policy practiced by an ex- 
porting countrys government 

One miller declared that given a 
free choice of grists he could mill a 
flour better than any American or 
Canadian. Vhe experience gained in 
working with a variety of grists of 
peculiar makeup and at a high ex 
traction rate together with his post- 
war machinery would give him an 
edge over any competition, he 
claimed 

The British millers, for their part, 
agree that the circulation of im 
ported flour alongside their own is a 
useful safeguard insomuch as it 
checks any accusations of monopoly 
that might be brought against them 


are 


goes 


U.S. At Disadvantage 

If flour maintains its present price 
level, or even near it, US. flour will 
have little chance of competing in the 
face of a duty of 10% ad valorem 
his duty is not chargeable on Cana 
dian or Australian flour under the 
terms of imperial preference, and 
in this respect Commonwealth flour 
will have a distinct advantage. Pro- 
hibitive duties, however, still color 
the tariff policies of many importing 
countries and they represent a major 
hurdle to both American and Cana 
dian flour 

As soon as decontrolled trading be 
gins, speed will be the essence of the 
contract. The possibilities of decon- 
trol are not advanced enough to per- 
mit any detailed planning, but many 
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The majority of Britis! 
are not afraid 
doubt or 
fits under 


importers 
decontrol They 
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present world conditions, 
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| Two Cars of Wheat Seized as 
FDA Enforcement Action Begins 


MINNEAPOLIS 
cials of the U.S. Food & Drug Ad 
ministration last week seized two 
cars of wheat at Minneapolis charg 
ing rodent contamination of the grain 

The grain was condemned as unfit 
for human consumption, and it was 
expected to be disposed of for animal 
feed 

The seizure marked the start of 
strict enforcement of pure food regu 
lations pertaining to grain contamina 
tion, local FDA officials indicated 

First Enforcement Action 

Meanwhile, in 4 progress report 
on the grain sanitation program, the 
FDA in Washington said that “seiz- 
ure of two carloads of rodent-con 
taminated wheat at Minneapolis sig 
nals the beginning of enforcement 
operations in the national grain sani 
tation drive.” 

Also, the FDA said, the 
action reflects the point that 
tor inspections 
being made solely for educational 
purposes” but will “henceforth be 
considered as regulatory inspections 
and may constitute the first 
toward law enforcement action.” 
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originated from the same South Da- 
kota station and were consigned to 
a Minneapolis commission firm. One 
car graded No. 2 northern spring, 
58 Ib., 12.3 moisture, 11.9 protein and 
3% damage. The other graded No. 4 
northern spring, 57 Ib., 12.4 moisture, 
12.7% protein and 9% damage. 

M. E. Kerr, Minneapolis FDA offi- 
said last week that spot checks 
of grain shipped to terminals would 
continue and appropriate action taken 
against grain found contaminated by 
rodent filth. In instances where a car 
is suspected of contamination owners 
of the grain will be given notice be- 
fore inspection is made so that they 
may delay sale and unloading and 
avoid the possibility of contaminating 
other grain in an elevator, he said. 

No other cars of grain have been 
seized by FDA since some “pink 
wheat” was condemned at Duluth 
several months ago. 

How extensive this operation would 
be was not certain, but the impres- 
sion conveyed to the trade was the 
FDA probably would carry out suffi- 
cient erforcement activities to show 
that it means business and discourage 
shippers from loading contaminated 
grain 


cial 


Program Outlined 

The following summary of the FDA 
program given by Mr. Larrick at Min- 
neapolis is the best official indication 
of what might be expected: 

“Phase 1, which began in May and 
is continuing, is the elevator inspec- 
tion phase, Any court actions brought 
under this phase will allege that the 
grain involved was held in a ware- 
house which we inspected and found 
to be contributing insect, rodent, or 
bird filth to the grain. 

“Under Phase 2 elevator inspections 
will not be the primary method of 
operation, but carloads of grain will 
be sampled at random and court 
action taken against filthy grain. Un- 
der this phase we have made a dis- 
tinction between rodent filth and in- 
sect filth. The part relating to insect 
infestation has been postponed for 
the present crop year, as I stated 
earlier. However, sampling of car- 
loads of grain for rat and mouse 
pellets has already begun, and we 
are glad to be able to say that there 
has been unanimous agreement that 
the rodent filth part of this phase 
should not be delayed.” 

In its progress report, FDA ex- 
plained that the owner of seized crain 
has three options: (1) to abandon it; 
(2) to contest the government's ac- 
tion; or (3) to admit the charges 
and take the grain under bond for 
conversion to animal feed or other 
disposition permitted by the court. 

This progress report made by FDA 
is the fourth of a series requested by 
grain trade organizations 

The report continued: 


Improvement Shown 


“Generally speaking, reports on re- 
inspections have continued to show 
improvement but still, in many cases, 
enough of it A consider- 
number of mills and terminals 
now been inspected. The ma- 
jority of these have been passable, 
but in many cases managers have ex- 
pressed surprise at the extent of in- 
festation encountered and have ad- 
mitted they have not been doing ade- 
quate checking in their own opera- 
tions. Dryness and good condition of 
the crop in the Southwest should 
not cause operators to be less watch- 
ful for the appearance of infestation 
Continued vigilance is essential for 
sanitary operation of grain storage 
facilities 

“Reports from Michigan indicate 
that elevator operators of that area 


not 
able 


have 
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have not been as active in displaying 
sanitation posters as operators in 
other parts of the country 

“FDA inspectors continue to en- 
counter occasionally the use of chlor- 
dane-containing insecticides as resid- 
ua! sprays in grain bins. This is ob- 
jectionable and may lead to the il- 
legal shipment of wheat contaminat- 
ed with chlordane. Apparently all op- 
erators are not fully informed on the 
appropriateness and inappropriate- 
ness of certain insecticides 

“Work along the eastern seaboard 
indicates that the present wheat 
movement is largely intrastate, but 
nevertheless conditions are generally 
much improved over previous years 
and no operators have been found 
engaging in seriously objectionable 
practices 

‘Representatives of the Food and 
Drug Administration are continuing 
to address trade groups about the 
program. Enforcement efforts on 
grain sanitation by state officials are 
increasing, and programs are begin- 
ning to develop in states which pre- 
viously had none.’ 





Fred Fielden, the Designer Respon- 
sible for the “Pneu-Roll” Project 


Robinson Review 


Gets Revamping 


LONDON—An attractive publica- 
tion, with an easy to handle format, 
has resulted from the revamping of 
the Robinson Review, official organ 
of Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., the 
milling engineers of Rochdale, Eng- 
land 

The latest edition is devoted to 
an explanation of their new develop- 
ment in roller mills, the “Pneu- 
Roll.” The text describes the pre- 
liminary work under the direction of 
Fred Fielden, the designer responsible, 
which resulted in the production of 
a roller mill which, Robinsons claim, 
exactly interprets the milling indus- 
try’s requirements. Even though full 
technical details are provided, with 
complete specifications and other 
data, including diagrams, readability 
has not been sacrificed. Illustrations 
are devoted to showing closeup shots 
of the various parts of the machine 
and there has been no attempt to 
demonstrate the photographer's art 
by acute angle shots of a roller floor. 

The Review is published in English, 
French and Spanish, an illustration 
of Robinson's hold on the world mar- 
ket 

Although the company has kept 
pace with modern techniques and can 
fulfill the demands of millers requir- 
ing the “latest,” it can still produce 
that type of machinery upon which 
its reputation was founded many 
years ago. While keeping pace 
with modern developments, wooden 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MODEL WAREHOUSE LAW FOR 
STATES PROPOSED BY USDA 


USDA Says Plan Is Designed to Promote Better Oper- 
ations of Public Warehouses Handling Agricultural 
Commodities—Some Provisions Appear “Strangling” 


machines of substantial quality are 
still available and continue to find 
popularity with millers all over the 
world. At Rochdale Robinsons have 
a complete plant for the manufacture 
of woodworking machinery and their 
latest models are always switched 
to the manufacture of milling ma- 
chinery, with potential buyers seeing 
their machinery under actual opera- 
tional conditions. 

The flour millirg division is under 
the direction of Salkeld Robinson 
with Leslie Smith as head of the de- 
partment. Mr. Smith is the author 
of Flour Milling Technology, a text 
book on the industry used extensively 
in flour milling courses throughout 
the world. A Spanish edition of this 
book found a ready sale in the Latin 
American countries 

Arthur E. Plews is the company’s 
export director and he reports that 
there is a continually rising demand 
throughout the world. 
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PACIFIC DISTRICT, AOM, 
HOLDS 16TH CONVENTION 
WALLA WALLA, WASH The 

16th annual convention of the Pacific 

District, Association of Operative 

Millers, was held at the Marcus Whit- 

man Hotel Oct. 16-18, with approxi- 

mately 125 members and associate 
members in attendance 

The district organization was com- 
plimented for the excellence of the 
convention program by J. George 
Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, president of the AOM, and by 
others. The Pacific District holds 
its annual conventions for the bene- 
fit of its members, not many of whom 
get to attend the AOM national con- 
ventions because of the great dis- 
tances to be traveled. 

Because of this, the Pacific District 
group “goes all out” to stage a meet- 
ing comparable in quality with the 
national meeting. Persons who have 
attended both conventions agree that 
the men in the Pacific Northwest 
achieve their goal. 

The convention started off with a 
get-together dinner Oct. 16 following 
registration. The formal program was 
presented Oct. 17 with a banquet dur- 
ing the evening, and concluded at 
noon on Oct. 18. 

Homer Mesler, Baker (Oregon) 
Mill & Grain Co., was named chair- 
man of the district organization suc- 
ceeding John Egli, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash. John 
Geddis, General Mills, Inc., Tacoma, 
Wash., was elected vice chairman and 
Francis King, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Walla Walla, was reelected sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

E. H. Leonard, president of the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, attended the meetings and 
gave the millers a welcome on be- 
half of mill management 

Other national officers of the or- 
ganization present, in addition to 
Mr. Kehr, were Willard H. Meinecke, 
General Mills, Inc., Tacoma, and Don- 
ald S. Eber, executive secretary of 
the AOM, Kansas City 

A detailed report of the convention 
will be published in the next issue of 
the Milling Production Section of The 
Northwestern Miller 
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KROGER CO. DIVIDEND 

CINCINNATI—A quarterly divi- 
dend of 40¢ and a year-end dividend 
of 30¢, totaling 70¢ a share on com- 
mon stock of the Kroger Co. was de- 
clared by the board of directors re- 
cently. The dividend is payable Dec. 
1, 1952, to shareholders of record as 
of Nov. 10, 1952. 


WASHINGTON—A model uniform 
law for control of public warehouses 
has been submitted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. This pro- 
posal is suggested by USDA for pres- 
entation by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments to the respective state leg- 
islatures for adoption. 

This proposal would impose manda- 
tory requirements as to licensing, 
bonding and other matters of han- 
dling, shipping and storing except for 
those warehouses now operating un- 
der the U.S. Warehouse Act. This 
proposal would require that each 
state set up an agency to administer 
and enforce the provisions of a model 
law. 

The plan is designed, USDA says, 
“to promote improvement of opera- 
tions of public warehouses handling 
agricultural commodities . . . to 
strengthen the warehouse laws of 
some states and to make uniform the 
duties and responsibilities of ware- 
housemen throughout all states. . . 
At the present time there is little uni- 
formity in the laws of the various 
states with respect to the licensing 
and bonding of warehousemen and to 
the extent of control by state regu- 
latory bodies over the operations, 
conditions, financial responsibilities 
and qualification of warehousemen or 
as to the type and suitability of the 
warehouse facility.” 


Examinations 

Under the USDA model proposal, 
warehouses would be examined prior 
to licensing as to their condition and 
suitability for the storage of agricul- 
tural commodities, with subsequent 
examinations mandatory to insure 
that the warehouse is maintained on 
the license grant basis. USDA says 
this proposal would insure the integ- 
rity of warehouse receipts. 

Under the administration of such 
a model law, the regulatory body 
would be granted broad authority to 
promulgate rules and regulations for 
each class of agricultural commodity 
such as grain, cotton, dry beans and 
peas and products requiring cold stor- 
age. 

The alleged purpose of this uniform 
warehouse law is to protect stores of 
agricultural commodities against loss. 
Unquestionably it also has been stim- 
ulated by the testimony developed 
before the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee earlier this year when it was 
disclosed that the government and 
others had suffered financial loss 
where some warehousemen failed to 
abide by responsible storage practices. 

However, it may appear to the 
grain trade in particular that some of 
the provisions of the proposal are 
strangling in nature. 

One provision states that any agri- 
cultural commodity delivered to a 
warehouse shall be presumed to be 
delivered for storage, shipment or 
handling and not for sale to the ware- 
houseman unless arrangements for 
purchase had been made prior to or 
at time of delivery. 

The proposal would prohibit dis- 
crimination by the warehousemen 
since they would be required under 
provisions of the model law to receive 
for storage as far as capacity per- 
mitted any agricultural commodity 


customarily stored in the warehouse 
in the usual manner and the usual 
course of business. 


Commingling 

The model act would set up a spe- 
cific provision regarding commingling 
of agricultural commodities. It is best 
to cite the section of the proposed 
control law so that warehousemen 
may determine how this proposal, if 
adopted, would fit their current oper- 
ations. This provision says: 

“Restrictions on mixing. Every 
warehouseman conducting a ware- 
house under this act shall keep the 
agricultural products therein of one 
depositor so far separate from agri- 
cultural products of other depositors, 
and from other agricultural products 
of the same depositor for which sep- 
arate receipts have been issued, as 
to permit at all times the identifica- 
tion and redelivery of the agricultural 
products deposited; but if authorized 
by agreement or by custom, a ware- 
houseman may mingle fungible agri- 
cultural products with other agricul- 
tural products of the same kind, class, 
type and grade, but he shall at no 
time mix fungible agricultural prod- 
ucts of different kinds, classes, types 
or grades without the consent of the 
owner or owners and the prior sur- 
render of all warehouse receipts cov- 
ering such products.” 

The Council of State Governments 
to which this proposal has been sub- 
mitted is an informal organization 
from the states which receives and 
examines proposals for submission to 
individual state legislatures. In many 
states recommendations by this coun- 
cil carry great emphasis on state 
legislative bodies. 

Rates which would be charged by 
warehousemen would be left to the 
discretion of the individual states 

It may be suspected that this pro- 
posal will gain some headway in Con- 
gress since the grain storage hear- 
ings were held, particularly where 
some loose state laws permitted ir- 
responsible warehousemen to enter 
the business of storing government 
owned commodities. 

Recently the refrigerated ware- 
houce industry had a tussle with 
USDA over the storage of turkeys 
purchased under the USDA price sup- 
port program. In this instance the 
warehousemen refused to accept tur- 
keys bought under the government 
program because of unusual bonding 
provisions required by the govern- 
ment. They finally caused the govern- 
ment to modify its requirements be- 
fore they applied for approval under 
the turkey storage deal. 


—— REA 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED MILL BEING REBUILT 

SIKESTON, MO.—Work of rebuild- 
ing Miner Feed Mill, destroyed by 
fire in September, has begun, accord- 
ing to Howard McGill, operator of the 
firm. 

SPEAO 18 THE STAFF OF LIF® 
DECLARE DIVIDEND 

BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 20¢ on common stock, pay- 
able Dec. 10, on stock of record Nov. 
7. The company paid a dividend of 
20¢ a share in September, 40¢ in June 
and 20¢ in preceding quarters 
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Off Buying; Market Gains Again 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
MAKE NEW ADVANCES 


Kansas City Shorts Lead Way with 
Boost of $3.75 Ton; Feed 
Trade Up 

Millfeed remained firm ir 
with ad 
ances of up to $3.75 ton reported for 


markets 
the week ending Oct. 20 
the period. Dry weather in the South- 
west has stimulated demand, and of 
ferings there are limited 

Trade was not 
at other markets 
values not hurt by a 
production, The biggest 
posted on Kansas City 
values at Minneapolis 
up $142. Kansas City 
$2 for the week 


Feed business in the 


particularly heavy 
with Minneapolis 
high rate of 
advance was 
shorts, with 
and Chicago 
bran was up 


Northwest re- 
covered from the slump experienced 
earlier with better demand re- 
ported by most manufacturers. While 
the increase in sales varied from a 
small boost to a substantial gain 
among the various concerns, trade 
remained below seasonal expecta- 
tions 

Production of a good volume of 
feed helped considerably in 
building the better business total 
among companies prominent in this 
operation. Shipments were going out 
steadily to both western ranges and 
to nearby feed lots. 

Dairy feed sales improved this 
week, an expected follow-up to the 
recent below freezing temperatures 
which ended pasture growth. 


cattle 


while larger 
have not ex- 


Sales of laying feeds 
than in recent weeks, 
panded as much as manufacturers 
had expected they would since the 
arrival of cold weather. Good prices 
for eggs should make this operation 
profitable, if sustained, and a build- 
up to good volume is expected as 
soon as more pullets are housed 

Some improvement in formula feed 
demand was observed in the South- 
west last week. A decline in prices 
and the need for replenishment of low 
inventories brought about some new 
business for mills. Ordinarily on a 
declining market it is customary for 
many buyers to hold up acquiring 
supplies until a firmness develops, 
but in this case better inventories 
were needed, and some customers 
entered the market sooner than 
normal. 

Prices of formula feed have de 
clined as much as $3 ton in the past 
weeks and around $1@1.50 in recent 
days. Operations at mills in the area 
ranged from five to seven days, the 
mills running around the clock be- 
ing heavy cattle feed producers. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the and at 
Buffalo, representing 759% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
amounted to 54,210 last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 51,993 tons in the 
previous week and 50,328 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
Crop year production to date totals 
780,369 tons as compared with 784,362 
tons in the corresponding period of a 
year ago 


have 


Southwest 


areas tons 


—-@R EAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE— 


ADDS STORAGE SPACE 

SYLVIA, KANSAS—Plans are be- 
ing made to add another 100,000 bu 
storage space to the Sylvia Coopera- 
tive elevator here. Cost of expansion 
and improvements including repairs 
to driveways and installation of a 
truck lift, has been estimated at 
$63,000 
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Wheat 


best 


futures prices posted their 
advances in several weeks Oct 
17 and moved about l¢ higher Oct 
20, resulting in gains for the week 
ending on that date of 2% @5\%¢ bu 
Premiums also were str re- 
in an even larger boost for 
wheat. Circulation of an ex- 
tremely pessimistic comment on the 
1953 winter wheat out- 
turn in the Southwest, plus reports 
f continued dry weather in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and Montana, gave 
the market its upward thrust. Im- 
proved flour buying which developed 
at the same time also helped support 
with these factors more than 
offsetting the continued lag in export 
trade. The biggest advance was made 
in Kansas City July, with Chicago 
July also moving up 5¢ bu. Gains in 
the December contract ranged from 
2%¢ at Minneapolis to 3\%¢ at Kan- 
and 3%%¢ at Chicago 
prices for wheat 
were: Chicago—December 
March $2.43%-%, May 
$2.46%-'4, July $2.45@2.45%; Kansas 
City—-December 39% -%, March 
$2.42%, May $2.42 July $2.39%; 
Minneapolis—-December $2.41%, May 
$2.45% 


onger 
suiting 


casn 


outlook for 


values 


sas City 
Closing futures 


et 20 


$2.37%-%4 


Worst in 30-40 Years 
Concern over next year’s winter 
which has been growing 
past several weeks, gained 
with the comment of R. I 
Throckmorton, dean emeritus of ag- 
riculture of Kansas State College, 
that prospects in western Kansas are 
the poorest in 30 to 40 years. Condi- 
much of the wheat area are 
worse than during the dust bow] 
days, he said, noting a definite lack 
of subsoil moisture because of the 
extended drouth. A 26-year study, he 
said, has shown yields to be depend- 
ent on depth of such moisture, and 
it will take more moisture properly 
timed than rainfall records indicate 
may be expected in order to make 
a wheat crop next year 

Dry weather persists in other por- 
tions of the Southwest, and much of 
the seeded has been planted 
in dust. Drouth has hurt winter wheat 
prospects in the Pacific Northwest 
other reports indicate. By 

week 75% of the Kansas 
had been seeded, and while 
good stands are showing in 
early planted areas, most are thin 
and uneven. Growth has been slow, 
and plants are dying in some of the 
drier locations. About one third of 
the Oklahoma acreage was seeded by 
last week. 

U.S. exports of wheat continue to 
lag behind last year, with some 83.5 
million bushels exported since the 
start of the crop year, about 42 mil- 
lion less than at the same time last 
year. Canadian exports meanwhile, 
have improved over last year, a situ- 
ation which some observers consider 
an indication of a trend through the 
season. Italy last week purchased 3.5 
million bushels of Canadian wheat. 
The outlook for U.S. exports ap- 
peared somewhat better, with Ger- 
many due to buy 3.75 million bushels 
this week and Yugoslavia expected 
to take some U.S. supplies under a 
recent aid grant. Exports for the 
first half year now are expected to 
reach only 175 million bushels, well 
below USDA authorizations for the 
period 

Wheat 


wheat crop 
over the 


impact 


tions it 


even 


wheat 


as well 
early last 
acreage 


some 


receipts declined from a 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Show Sharp Advances 


Pessimistic Reports on 1953 Winter Wheat 
Prospects Spur Buying; Cash Also Stronger 


week ago, and arrivals at the prin- 
cipal markets totaled approximately 
4.7 million bushels. Movement to 
spring wheat markets held at light 
volume, with 1,225 cars received at 
Minneapolis and 1,131 at Duluth. Of- 
ferings and demand appeared well in 
balance, with the result that trading 
basis was entirely unchanged from 
that of a week ago. Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring quoted at l¢ under to the 
December price, 12% protein of the 
same grades traded at the flat De- 
cember figure, 13% protein quoted at 
1@4¢ over, 14% protein 5@7¢ over, 
15% protein 8@1l¢ over and 16% 
protein 13@17¢ over. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.55% and the durum 
1L.77%. 

Durum premiums moved up several 
cents at the end of the week. Both 
mill and elevator buyers were active- 
ly engaged in accumulating supplies. 
Number 2 hard amber durum or bet- 
ter of fancy milling quality quoted 
at 4@5¢ over December. Nos. 1 and 2 
amber durum of choice milling quali- 
ty was quoted at 40@47¢ over and 
No, 2 durum of medium milling qual- 
ity 36@44¢ over, No. 1 red durum 
nominally 11@7¢ under. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 17 
is shown in the following table: 

For Dry Seund Wheat 
N& 58 Ib $2.39% @2 


41 
16% @ 
iS% @2.5 
t 
Premiun or Hea 
Grade Discounts 
welgh 1@2¢ it 
Damage 


under 
@1i¢ each 1% 
isture 1@2¢ each 


To Arrive 
1 DNS or NS 58 It » 1 


2.39% Duluth | a% Minne 


strength in futures prices 
translated itself into slightly firmer 
premiums for ordinary wheat on the 
Kansas City market, but otherwise 
the recent trend of steady values for 
milling types and weakness for poor 
varieties remained unchanged. Cash 
demand had been fairly good and 
mostly from mills needing supplies. 
Elevator and export interest was 
light as was outside shipping demand. 
Offerings continued moderate, and 
selling by producers remains extreme- 
ly light, influenced greatly by the 
continued dry weather and darken- 
ing outlook for the new crop. While 
the basic December future at Kan- 
sas City advanced 4¢ last week to 
$2.39% Oct. 20, premiums on ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark hard winter advanced 
1¢ on the top of the range to *%2¢ over 
the basis. Protein of 12.5% gained 
1%6¢ on the bottom of the range to 
go to 1%@10'¢ over. Thirteen per- 
cent protein closed at 2's @ 12‘%¢ over 
and 14% at 4%@13¢ over, both of 
these showing declines for the unde- 
sirable milling types on the bottom 
of the range. 
The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 17: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 
Dark and Hard 

$ Dark and Hard 
Dark and Hard 


. 9 4@2 28 % 
t. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was selling Oct. 20 at 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 

Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by 

Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 


output of all mills in the U.S. 

Oot, 12-17 
195 

Northwest 

Southwest 

Huffalo 

Central and Southeast 

North Pacific Coast 


Totals 
Percentage of 
*Revised 


total U.8. output 


- Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— 
7 19, Oct. 15 


Oct. 12-17 
1952 
Northwest 10 


Previous Oct. 14 
1961 

a6 

Southwest o4 , 90 
hhuffalo 94 ; 115 
Central and & E 87 3 ? 
No. Pacific Const Té ; 50 


Totals 93 ; 90 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
315,205 
289,438 
SOL. BAS 
548,87 


average 96 


© Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Incuding Wichita and Salina) 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
968 294 95 
*on4.562 
950,775 
960,117 


5-day week 
capacity 
oO 12-17 1.019, 250 
Previous week 1.019.250 
Year ago 1,019,250 
Two ye 1.019.250 
Five-year average 
Ten-year 


ar’ ago 
average 
ised 

CENTRAL 


Mills itn 
Kentucky 
ginia 


AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Illinois, Ohle, Michigan, Indiana 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
Georgia and eastern Missour!t 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
671,400 585,512 a7 
Previous week 671,400 560,245 
Year ago 671,400 533.938 
Two years ago 650 508,164 
Five-year average 
7 year average 
*Revised 


Oct, 12-17 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % a 
output tivity 
7 459 439,870 ve 
Previous week 459 “519,741 115 
Year ago 459.5 512.540 111 
Two years ago 505,000 97,518 87 
Five-year ay 


et 


erage ie? 
Te year average 96 


*Previous © 


IN SACKS (CWT. 


mille reporting currently te The 


and to the total estimated 


14-19 ‘ 15-20 
1960 
666,405 
1,308,990 
197.618 
164 
94,655 
3,175,736 3,496,908 


74 72 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to-——~ 
Oet. 14-21 
1960 1949 
74 ee 
on $7 
87 119 7,519,120 
Ts 1 aeoe 2re 
#1 67 5 4.342.080 


rT 693 364 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


6-day week Flour 

capacity output 
Met 12-17 2a2.500 120,548 
Previous week bou "281,958 
Year 
Two years age 
Vive-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


se 94 1,418,608 


28 
ago 282,600 248,713 
s17 


soo 240,094 


Principal 
eluding 
Montana 


intertor 
Duluth, st 
and lowa 


mitie in 
Paul 


Minnesota, in 
North laketa 


5-day week 

capacity 

Oct. 12-17 546,260 
Previous week 646,250 *498,627 #1 
Yoar ago i 506.696 So 
Two years ago 26.311 7 
Five-year average 87 
Ten-year average 6 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
524,165 o 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
6-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 12-17 220,000 171,721 4 
Previous week 23 192,351 
Year ago 196,817 
Two years ago 197,900 
average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Five-year 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 


Oct. 12-17 133,000 
Previous week 133,000 
Year ago 133,200 
Two 
Five-year a 


Ten-year ave 


101,000 
111,033 
99.498 
years ano 122.000 96.758 
erage 
rage 


MILLFRED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tone for week ending Oct 


season total of (1) principal mille in 


18 and prior two weeks together with 


Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 


and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
N_Y. Production computed on the 
-—~Bouthwest*—_- 

Weekly Crop year 

production to date 

25 391,782 16,606 

$16,053 
16,147 
391,656 15,153 
407,853 12,698 
416,420 16,806 
625,420 15,469 
426,628 27,938 


*Principal mills. **84%@ of total capacity. fAll milis. tRevised. 


Paul 
basis of 712% 

——North weat*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


and Duluth-Supertor; (3) 
flour extraction 

-—-Buffalot— Combined **~ 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


mills of Buffalo, 


231,846 11,613 156,741 210 
t10 7 51,993 
16.0 5 
233,782 ” 
131,866 5 
223,965 12,26 
231,692 iz 
212,630 16 


780,369 


168,024 784.562 
680,507 
822,476 
957,369 
801,096 





$2.65% @ 2.66%, Texas common 
points, with 13% protein at 2¢ bu. 
premium. Demand was fair, but 
mainly for Texas origin tonnage, 
which is scarce. 

Wheat prices advanced 2@3¢ bu. 
last week as a result of reappearance 
of export and elevator interests in 
the market. These operators have 
cleaned up their elevators, and con- 
gestion is now a thing of the past. 
While exporters were not bidding 
actively for wheat they forced prices 
up to around $2.36@2.36% bu. for 
export white wheats. This is just 
about the loan level. Sales in the ex- 
port trade continue extremely dull, 
with only one cargo of wheat sold 
last week, that to Japan. India has 


shown some interest but has pur- 
chased nothing. 

Dry weather still prevails in the 
Pacific Northwest with no appreciable 
rainfall since June. Fall seeding is 
being done in the dust, but it is hard- 
ly possible for a full acreage of win- 
ter wheat to be planted in view of 
the weather conditions since harvest. 

———{$F2A0 (8 THE @TAFF OF LITER 
Rye Flour Output 


Following ls the rye flour output reported 
T Northwestern Miller by prinetpal 
Chicago, Minneapolie and ocuteide 

in the Northwest, in sacks 

ve figures for the previous 


and com 
weeks 
Rept thet ibet thet 
27 ] 16 17 
Five mille 26.157 20,328 927,284 *23,0721 
*Four milie or tRe 
week 


lems fhed from pre 


vious 
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W. Heward Chase, for the past sev 
en years director of public relations 
for General Foods Corp. and before 
that for General Mills, Inc has 
joined the public relations firm of 
Seivage & Lee, New York, as 4 part 
ner. The firm will become Selvage 
Lee & Chase 

* 


David Cole is the name that Prof. 
and Mrs. John M. MacKenzie have 
viven their third child, born Oct. 16 
Prof. MacKenzie is staff member in 
charge of the flour mill engineering 
curriculum at the University of Min 
nesota and also chairman of the re 
search committee of the 
of Operative Millers 

7 

w. FE. Derrick, vice president 
Standard Milling Co.. New York 
planned to continue by plane to Los 
Angeles with Mrs. Derrick, following 
the American Bakers Assn 
tion in Chicago. They planned to 
spend about a week on the West 
Coast on a combined business and 
pleasure trip 


Association 


conven- 


George Patchin, Patchin Appraisals 
and Millers Mechanical Service, Min- 
neapolis was a visitor in the Chicago 
office of The Northwestern Miller 
Oct. 16 while calling on grain trade 
contacts in the city 

cs 

HM. S, Faulkner, in charge of prod 
ucts control in the southern region 
of General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City 
has returned from a business trip to 
Kansas City and Wichita, Kansas 


& 
©, F. Popham, manager of the To 
ronto office of James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd, grain merchants, an 
nounces that Rebert H. Taylor has 
joined the sales staff. Mr. Taylor has 
had wide experience in the grain mer 
chandising business 
& 
Sir Archibald Forbes, financial di 
rector of Spillers, Ltd., British flow 


milling organization, and currently 


president 
Industri 
Canad 

cuss the 


dollar 


Eng 

: lege's 
Manhattan re 
F. Lockwood, 
n, Lid ind 


eport 
Kpor 


Herman Steen, dent 
the Miller " tion, Chi- 


cago per n l Li Lnneapols 


George FE director 
of Hovis 
office 

New Y 


a busin 


Dagwell, 
“ion, is making the 
Duncan & Co., Ine 

during 

devel 
this 
will make the return 

land Oct. 24. William C. 


was responsibie for the in- 


headqua 
further the 
opment of tt ovis program in 
count 
flight to Er 
Duncan 


MILLER 


troduction of the Ho 
the US 


program in 


with New York 


o the Standa n C4 


Miller Derrick, 
office 
flew to Minneapolis stop- 
ping off at Chicage r for the 
tjakers Ass ynvention 

a 
Lee Merry, durun ales depart 
General Mill Minneapo 


isited the New Y« trade last 


week 


American 


ment 


e 

G. F. Kintz, traffic 

Flour Mills Cc 

is spending his va on 
Texhoma 


manager for the 
Oklahoma City 
fishing in 


Lake 


brought to 
recently 


The baker's story was 
‘hicago area homen 
by Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific 
jirector of the American 
Baking, when he appeared as a guest 
on WGN-TV's azo Cooks with 
Kay Middleton.’ subject of the 
presentation was Iden 
tity for Bread 


akers 


Institute o 


Standards of 


A. W. Renbers, General Mills, Inc 
Atlanta, Ga ited the com 
southern region headquarters 
a lew days 


recently ' 
pany § 


in Oklahoma City for 





General Mills Beginning Cycle 


General ginning 
a cyck f ynar ac 
cording t chair 
man of t? 

] 


spear giona 


stockholder me j I d this 
fall, Mr 
pany velopmen n winting to 
rhe 


com 


prospec 
ye il “ 
impo 


product 
purchase 


fal 





BRITISH VISITORS—Pictured in the club room of the Miller Publishing Co., 


publisher of Milling Production, are, from left to right: O 


Sandal, R. B. 


Dodds anJ J. F. Lockwood. Mr. Lockwood is managing director of the flour 
milling machinery division of Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, England, and 


Mr. Sandal is an engineer with Mr. Lockwood's firm 


Mr. Dodds is vice presi- 


dent of the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., and manager of its 
Entoleter division. Mr. Dodds’ firm is representative In the U.S. fer the 
Simon line of flour milling equipment as well as manufacturer of Entoleter 


centrifugal machines. 


of “Dynamic Growth’— Bullis 


The company’s Larro Research Farm 
Detroit has paving 
new site for the for- 
unit. A 


near been sold 
the way for a 
mula feed 
new formula feed mil ill be built 
it Stockton, Cal. And company's 
laboratories “are on. the 


food prod- 


research arm 


research 
verge of 
which wi 
the market.” 
In connection with 
during the 


turning out new 


1 soon be 


ucts placed on 
a discussion of 
past 
favor 
profits tax 
company’s annual 
July 29 is- 
Miller.) 
now 


sales and earnings 
year, Mr. Bullis 
of repeal of the 
(A story on the 
report appeared 
The Northwestern 
By and large, the tax collector 
that sixths of 
a company earned before Korea 
profit he said and =the 
There 
even in a 
defenses 


spoke out in 


excess 


in the 
sue of 
says income over five 
what 
is eXCcess 
government takes 82 of that 
tax, 
building up our 


is little sense in a 
period of 
that because it 
takes profits needed for that 
limits the growth capital 
and that penal- 
risk tak 


curtalis expansion 
growth 
amount ol 
for small companies 


izes the stockholders, the 


Primarily a Food Company 

Mr. Bullis that 
although diversi- 
fied, and branched out into new fields 
we have not changed our 


went on to say 
General Mills has 


inten 
preeminent po 
food field 
He then discussed the 


pects of the 


tion to maintain our 
sition in the 
various as 
companys operations 
including 
m feeds 
chemicals 


flour package foods, ani- 


special commodities and 
mechanical division activi 
ties and research. He stressed the im- 
portance of research to 


ent products 


improve pres 
and develop new ones 

Mr. Bullis also noted that the new 
year marks l anniversary 
of the Sperry vision of General 
Mills and the anniversary of the 
organization of G al Mills 

Gordon C sallhorn vice 
dent and comptroller of 


Wth 


itself 
presi- 
General 
stock- 
some of 


Mills, also is speaking at the 


holder meetings, reviewing 


estimated $75,00( 
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the phases of the 
tions 
He noted that 


is still the 


company opera- 
while the company 
largest flour producer 
only a little over half of 
derived from 
continued, the 


at preser t 


its sales dollars are 
lou However he 
company is food 


pany. Last year 70‘ of the 
dollars came 


essentially a com- 
sales 
from flour and package 
and «20% feeds 


cases 


foods from formula 
ind special activities, in most 


10% of 


activities 


related to food. Thus only 


saies arose from non-food 


suct is 


May 


mechanical and chemical 


Contribute Part 
non-food 
contribute a 


Larger 
future, he said 
ac ivi may 
part of the 
thoug! 


larger 
company's business, al- 
growth in non-food fields does 
no in tf 


t there will not be ex- 
pansion in foods. He pointed out 
that demand for is stable, mean 


, relative 


1a 
‘ 
I 


food 
stability of earnings even 


conditions 


face of 


changing 
ting the volume 
Ballhorn 
had pro- 
year the 
quantities pro- 
tax earnings would 
half of what 


( importance of 
growth and expansion, Mr 

said that if the company 
duced in the last 
and 
1939, pre 


fiscal 
Same products 
duced in 
have been only about 
they actually were 
Approximately 30 of 


pre-tax 


last years 
from the in- 
volume of old products 
the 1939 level: that growth was 
largely in national brands of family 
lour and feeds. Thus old products 
in increased volume accounted for 
RO) of last pre-tax earnings 
The other 20 came from products 
that did not exist in 1939 

Mr Jallhorn discussed the 
importance of reinvested earnings 
pointing out that and infla- 
increase in 
in proportion to the 
growth of the company 


earnings came 
crease in 


over 
ver 


years 


also 


taxes 


tion have prevented an 


i 
these funds 


The regional stockholder 
held at 
Los Angeles, Chicago 
ind additional 
held at Buffalo 
Washington and Minneapolis 
In a statement for the 
connection with the 


meetings 
Francisco, 
and Detroit, 
meetings are being 


New York, 


have been San 


Boston, 


press in 
meetings, Mr 
national econom- 
that 
needed 


Bullis discussed the 
ic situation and went on to say 
direct price controls are not 
and should be discontinued 
For the year ahead, Mr 
foresees a $6 billion 


3ullis 
increase in de- 
fense expenditures and a $5 billion 
spending. The 
needed _in- 
in production. An increase in 
productivity along with the normal 
labor force should 
make possible $11 billion additional 


increase in consume! 


s about $11 billion 


crease 
increase in the 
production, he said 

ene S THE STAPE OF LiFE—— 
KROGER CO. SALES RISE 
CINCINNATI—-Sales of the Kroger 
Co, for the tenth four-week period 
ended Oct. 4, 1952, totaled $80,159.- 
097, a 2 increase over sales of $78.- 
196.859 for the four-week period a 
Cumulative sales for the 
1952 totaled $800,177,- 
382, a5 increase over sales of $760.- 


ve ago 


periods of 


706,239 for the same 


ir Average 


10 periods last 
Kroger 

‘s in operation during the period 
s 1,906, compared with 2,013 stores 
the 1951 period, a 


number of 


re 
decrease 


$75,000 MILL FIRE 
LEESBURG, OHIO—Babb Bros 
, grain and feed dealer here, lost 
1 of its mill and storage 
fire which caused an 
damage. Five thou- 


bushels of shelled corn wer 


al 
ing in a 


sand 


lestroyed 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Few millers have a longer uninter- 
rupted record for milling high qual- 
ity flour and keeping 
their customers through 
the years. POLAR 
BEAR is always an 


assured quality buy. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to our steady adherence to 
the highest standards in wheat 
selection, milling and laboratory 
control. By every standard of 
measurement there is no flour of 
greater uniformity. BUFFALO of- 
fers a solid foundation for quality 





bread production. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 











Milling wheat selection these days is a job for experts 

. men who know where to look for the right qual- 
ity. Our buyers know milling wheats. Our storage facil- 
ities are immense. Let us serve you. Call GRand 7070. 


la BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS 


BOARD OF TRADE BUI! r. M be 


—_—_ OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresiwenr A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & «.c. mon. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~=—s EE. M. SUMMERS 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE NEW 
MENTE 
DAINTY PRINT 
BAGS? 


Sturdy, carefully-finished bags with expertly printed labels 
that can later be easily removed because of the special 
adhesives used. The yardage obtained after these pretty 
bags have served their primary purpose as containers 
has premium value that women everywhere appreciate 


MENTE DAINTY PRINTS GUARANTEE CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


Write, Wire or Phone today for latest quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Hex 1008 
SAVANNAH 


Box 204 
HOUSTON 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 6349 N. Clark Street 











Country -Milled 
from Country-KRun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 
INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Miller 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1 One year $4 
O Billme O Bill my firm 


] Two years $7 
CI am sending payment 





FLOUR 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 
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E. C. Badenoch 


BUYS KINTZ COMPANY—E. C. 
Badenoch recently announced pur- 
chase of sole ownership of the J. C. 
Kintz Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
manufacturer and distributor of feed 
mill and grain elevator equipment 
and supplies. Mr. Badenoch joined the 
firm last February after 10 years 
experience with the 8S. Howes Co. 
and the Hart-Carter Co. The Kintz 
firm was founded 16 years ago by 
the late J. ©. Kintz. 


PLANS ANNOUNCED FOR 
MISSOURI SHORT COURSE 


COLUMBIA, MO Discussion of 
the nutritional requirements of preg- 
nant livestock and their offspring be- 
fore and shortly 
i large portion of the program of 
the annual Animal Feeding Short 
Course to be held at the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Nov. 6-7 
Chairman of the meeting will be 
Prof. H. L. Kempster, department of 
poultry husbandry of the college 





after birth occupie: 


—~MREATL s 
A. E. STALEY ANNUAL 
REPORT WINS “OSCAR” 
DECATUR—The 1951 
port of the A. E. Staley 
ing Co., 
was judged best in the milling indus- 
try in a survey conducted by Finan- 
cial World Magazine 
Runner-up in the milling industry 
was the annual report of General 
Mills, Inc.. Minneapolis, while the 
report of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was third. The 1947 and 1949 
Staley annual reports also won 
bronze “Oscars” of the milling indus- 
try 
R. S. Bass, Staley company treas- 
urer, will accept the award at an an- 
nual awards banquet at Hotel Stat- 
ler in New York City, Oct. 28 


THE STAFF OF LiFe 


annual re- 
Manufactur- 
corn and soybean processor, 


REPRINT AVAILABLE 


CHICAGO—Aan article on “How to 
Sell a Loaf of Bread,” which ap- 
peared in the August issue of Na- 
tional Grocers Bulletin, now is avail- 
able in reprint form through the Bak- 
ers of America Program. The article, 
which was accompanied by a cover 
picture, is designed to show grocers 
how to increase bakery department 
business. It points out that “bread 
is one of the really big traffic build- 
ers in any store. “The 4-page reprint 
is available from the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, DL, at a cost of $38 
a 100 plus shipping charges. 


October 
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The 
OBINSON 
Wllling Cs. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Okishoma City, Okla. 











PIHES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Floars 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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ve CHURCHILL SHIPMENTS 
The Standard Others ESTABLISH NEW RECORD 
YO * > WINNIPEG—"“A new record was 
Strive to Reach established in the shipment of wheat 
through Churchill during the 1952 
WHIT S season,” stated W. C. McNamara, 
assistant chief commissioner for the 

Canadian Wheat Board Oct. 9 

FLOUR During the 1952 shipping season at 


& a 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING Churchill, a total of 26 vessels loaded 4 
CORPORATION wheat and carried 8,600,000 bu. to 
58 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 overseas markets. This compares 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA with 21 vessels loaded and 7,300,000 WA 








Mills at Springfield. Minn bu. shipped during the 1951 season. 








The board's shipping program 
through Churchill in 1952 commenced 


with the loading of the “Warkworth” the priceless quality in flour 
Soft Wint Wh tl Aug. 2, and concluded with the load- 
er @a ours ing of the “Glueckauf” Oct. 8. Mr 
‘ McNamara stated that while at times 
Family - Commercial there was some bunching of ocean is with . 
Export vessels arriving at Churchill, the ship- yours aiway 


ping of grain to the port and the 
loading of vessels had been carried 


a ~~? out according to plan 
“ SaSNRES ee oeeee Mr. McNamara stated that the 


—— board is continuing to ship wheat to a ns F 0 \| | S 
s Churchill and the elevator at the 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. port, with a capacity of 2,500,000 bu., ¥ iT e = V 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE will be filled this fall 





——GREA0 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC AWARDS CONTRACT ANGELITE 
FOR FAN ASSEMBLIES NG 

cose OKIE KI 

The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- \ co 

ment of Agriculture announced re- A) wR 
MILLERS OF cently that the Commodity Credit wnseen 

Corp. has completed contract awards ‘ 

, under an announcement inviting of- 

HARD AND SOFT WHEAT fers on exhaust or blower fan assem- PASTRY KI NG 


FLOUR blies for cooling and _ ventilating 


grain in government-owned grain 
SINCE 1874 storage structures 

A contract was awarded to the 
Leavenworth, Kansas Arid-Aire Manufacturing Co., Min- 
neapolis, for the following units: 30 « 
42 h.p. electric motor fan assemblies, ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
62 1 h.p. electric motor fan assem- 
blies, and 52 1% hp. gasoline engine 


fan assemblies. 
MILLING The fan assemblies are to be fur- 
nished complete, with power unit, 
ENGINEERS housing unit, connecting hood, screen 
INC / guard, and a flexible connection for MARSH & McLENNAN 

° use between the connecting hood and | INCORPORATEO 

the storage structure ventilating sys- 
Designers and Builders tem, and other necessary parts for : = _ ’ 
, for the operation, | MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Grain Processing Industries | 








CRACKER KING 


on 


GRAHAM KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 























FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: | Transportation Insurance on Flour 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 


The Northwestern Miller Against All Risks 


























Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 




















KANSAS Qe All Grades 
DIAMOND ‘ RYE FLOUR 


BAKERY oA 1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
. GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Complete Facilities for Serving the 


memeetea”ns orertceé s&s: 


CHIKAGO BOARD Of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
NEW YORK, N.Y 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA 

WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS 

OULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 

FT, WORTH GRAIN @ COTTON EXCH 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH 
NEW YORK COTION EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CiTY— 
4,200,000 BUSHELS 


HLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Ublmann 


CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH. 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON » KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 


GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 


_—— 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





ST. LOUIS, 
MO 











FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


KF. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
PF. A. STE FPANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


| Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 





330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@> 


MINNEAPOLIS 

















BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Milling and Baking Qualities of 
Canadian Wheats Called Satisfactory 


WINNIPEG — Satisfactory milling texture and color are the same for 
ind baking qualities for new crop. 1 and 2 northern and a little poorer 
t are reported in a bulletin just for 3 northern. Flour ash goes up as 
the Board of Grain Com- grade goes down and flour color is 
ers’ Laboratory The study very good for all three grades. Gas- 
used on average samples of sing power goes up slightly and quite 
eacl rade made from a collection regularly as grade goes down, and 
yf 4,600 individual samples covering levels are much lower than for last 
the crop growing area of western year's crop 
” No. 4 northern will be a compara- 
bushel weights for grades tively small grade this year and much 
3 northern are 65.2, 64.5 of it will be old crop. Because of its 
levels that are more than higher protein content, old crop 4 
sher for No. 1 northern, 1% northern is a useful grade for inclu- 
for No. 2 northern and 2" sion in the mill mixture. Large quan- 
for No. 3 northern than tities of 5 and 6 wheat carried over 
1951. Protein contents for these from last year will be available 
rades are 13.2% for No. 1 northern, There 
7 for No. 2 northern and 12.5% 
$3 northern 
are only small differences in 
ing strength and supporting 
f new crop 1, 2 and 3 north- 
n. Doughs are quite satisfactory to 
handle and absorption goes up fairly 
regula! as grade goes down. Crumb 


will be about 10 million 
bushels durum wheat this year and 
most of it is expected to grade 2 
and 3 C.W. Bushel weight is about 
the same as in 1951. Though protein 
content is lower this year it is ade- 
quate for good macaroni processing 
Semolina pigment is considerably 
higher this year than for the past 
_ several years and macaroni color for 
both grades is very good. The durum 
° crop is slow in moving, but if the 
American Ace ween ae the high quality 
shown by early average samples this . - eee be 
; year will yield one of the best durum Milled with infinite care and skill 
— A superior bread crops on op Ag the standpoint from premium wheat. Outstanding 
lle : of macaroni-making quality a . 

flour, milled Ls _ Some of the more important data among the country s finest flours. 
of the West’s very for average samples of the first three 

finest flour mills. northern grades of the new crop are 
given below. 


American Flours, Ine. |. uy, Se SE "Eagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 





Wheat protein 7 
pan Fl % ~ sp NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Fleur color s a0 ° 











Gassing power, mm 


Choice sorption, % 


oat volume 


MILLING WHEAT apnea bee * MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


NEW EDITION OF GMA 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY BOOK DUE IN NOVEMBER ——— 


= SS “sa WORLD of 
Sa€ =>. 18 . 
ws anniek NEW YORK—The newly compiled GP : : There b a 0 
, y 2 


and completely revised 1953 edition = co e 
> - of the GMA Book of Grocery Adver- at QUALITY in 
pecialists tising and Selling will be ready for F f ‘ 72° 
distribution in mid-November, accord- JENNISON Flours 
7 











IN THE MILLING OF ing to Paul S. Willis, president of 


Groce Ma fact OTs fA rica, 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR a a 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO “The first edition of this book was 


~« 
Genera Otfices: Minneapolis, Minn published about 15 years ago,” Mr \4 N 
Willis said. “Its purpose was to pro- e ve ° 


- . vide appropriate and authoritative 
STAR OF THE WEST advertising and selling phrases which Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
: : : Oneof the Best : : : would be helpful to the leading groc- 
G OMPANY ers in preparing their own advertising MAin 8637 
MILLING CO! , pose ok on 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flours and other promotional material. This 
, gina m7 book had such a wide and popular MILES AT APPLETON, MIENNESOTA 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 
acceptance that we have been glad to 


supply new editions periodically. CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


: PERCY KENT “The cost of this book, as well as 
BAG co. Ine the other editions, has been under- 
4 written by the participating member- 
| KANSAS QTY ome mew YORn companies, It will be distributed to Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. 
oo the 


ceccccccccccsoscccsscccooossooscces ‘advertising’ grocers throughout GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


; ; the US. to newspapers with adver- DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
= fltt Md bi , tising services, and to schools with 





ENCORE 



































courses merchandising and adver- 
Glas. i abl ae wae Gem 5000 Low Acai a gpl 
ising oO more an 5, PURAIMD CONE ROVE 


. + advertising and selling aids for news- CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

A Cc M E R Y E paper, handbill, store and window BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
A HIGH QUALITY displays, and other point-of-sale use.” 

WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR pina es re 


All Grades The new edition, like its three pre- 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO decessors, is being compiled by Mrs 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN Z Zola Vincent, food economist and 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


_ Ps) => se 
The a4aLYy Oakers S(AaT 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 




















Buy and Sell 4 
“ NEW SPOKANE MILi ONE OF 
WANT ADS : THE WORLD'S MOST MOOERN “ 
in a 4 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 














The Fuss About Food 
Protection 
From Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 


T remains an unanswered conun 
drum to us why so much indiffer 
ence is shown to cleanliness in the 
harvesting, transport, and shop han- 
dling of food, Every now and again 
there are outcries from indignant con- 
sumers who may see a boy delivering 
unwrapped bread, but what about the 
methods of picking and handling the 
soft fruita that come forward in 
abundance at this season of the year’ 
Few people bother their heads about 

this aspect of the question 

The question of “safety first’ should 
begin in the fleld and equal 
should then be shown all along the 
line. We have only to see some of the 
impurities separated from wheat and 
other grain to realize the seriousness 
of this kind of contamination. In the 
US.A. considerable attention has 
been given in recent years to the 
question of “sanitation” in flour mills 
and it has not eseaped observation 
in this and other countries. The dis 
closures have been very disquieting 
but no similar attention has been paid 
to other forms of processing, let alone 
methods of harvesting. Of 
certain safeguards are provided by 
the various public health departments 
throughout the country, and during 
each year there are prosecutions, 
but we still maintain that sources of 
contamination less attention 
than that given to the purity of the 
products themselves 

There are still thousands of retail 
shops in this country where meat and 
fish, for instance, are displayed on 
slabs or counters without any protec 
tive covering and where “blow-flies” 
flit unhindered from piece to piece of 
meat or fish. The same criticism can 
be made of the unprotected displays of 
cakes and other “small” 
many a baker's shop 
counter, Occasionally a cat may be 
basking in the window or a 
mouse dodging around the trays 
That is not all, but it is enough to 
show that contamination is much too 
widespread for the safety of the 
health of the population. As a fact 
bread, a much maligned product, is 
probably far less exposed to contam 
ination that many another kind of 
food that comes in for no criticism 


course 


receive 


goods in 
window and 


seen 
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life, and 
more notice 

formerly. An 
doubt 
that 

meal oot oO a 
of thi 
in the 
exist 

there is 
to the 
of any 


probably it still is, only 
than 


old Scottish proverb, no 


is taken of it now 


repudiated in these days, says 
guce 
Proverbs 
now adays 
they 


because 


sometimes get a 
dirty dish 
kind have a place 
habits of 
anywhere it is not 
any lack of 
unwisdom of t 


folks 


people, or, if 


information as 
erating dirt 


kind anywhere 

e®ees 
FRENCH BREAD—When critics of 
bread made in this 
abroad cry- 


mass-production 
home from 
bakery 
the grocer’s shelf doesn't resemble the 
tasty French they 
thinking mostly of the Parisian boule- 
vard tasty and 
crunchy indeed but can be duplicated 
in this country if takes the 
trouble to look for it. There is an 
other side of the French bread busi- 
ness that remains unknown to them 
and a recent traveler of off-the-beat- 
en-paths gives us an intimate glimpse 
of this other side 

The Norman farmer 


eler, eats an 


country core 


ing aloud because bread on 


crusty loal are 


cafe loaf, which is 


one 


says the trav- 
enormous quantity of 
wife makes 
makes it in the 
friend tell it 


bread —and he, not his 
it. Furthermore, he 
barn, But let our 

“The 


paley 


round and as 
full moon; they 
are often three feet in circumference 
and 8 or 10 inches thick. Seeing such 
bread for the first time you would 
likely take it for 

“Bread-making 


loaves are as 


yellow as a 


ches se 
being only a month- 
family, 


must be on a 


ly occurrence in a Normandy 
the 
considerably 


ica if the 


scale 
Amer- 
supply is to be 
dough 
a certain enclosed 
barn. At 
dogs and poultry 


operations 
greate! 


family 


than in 


enough to last four weeks. The 
is always mixed in 
space on the floor of the 


other 


times cats 


MILLER 


enjoy the freedom of this space; but 
when the making of bread is to take 
place, these animals are evicted, and 
the floor is swept. 

There is no dough 
Flour and water are 
floor, and the farmer and his sons, 
or hired laborers, beat the mass into 
a proper consistency with heavy clubs 
widely flattened at the ends until 
they look like roughly 
shaped Then a lump 
f leaven is added, and the mass is 
riven 10 or 12 hours to rise 

Next it kneaded, the 
process being accomplished with the 
feet. Shod in heavy (wooden 
shoes) not everyday which 
black, but of unstained white 
wood the men into the midst 
of the dough. The jump about with 
agility. They stamp and kick the 
mass. They dance clumsy 
stiffening dough cling- 
to their shoes. It is 
work, requiring 
strength, and 
than one 
ll be staggering to and 
thoroughly 


pan or 
mixed on the 


tray 


somethin 
snow-shovels 


must be 


sabots 
shoes 
are 


leap 


spongy 
jigs in it, the 
ing tenaciously 
the hardest kind of 
endurance as well as 
before time to stop more 
of the men wi 
fro in the 
exhausted 

“The 
second time. Again it is soundly beat- 
en with clubs. It is then put into 
large round pans and baked in the 
brick which stands in 
every Norman stable 

“The bread is firm, close 
in texture, and rather dingy in color 
It is sweet but dry, and decidedly pal- 
atable to those 
it made 

As the month draws to a 

the outer crust becomes so thick and 
hard that it can be penetrated only 
by a saw kept for that purpose. But 
this horny use, for it 
keeps the interior of ioaf fairly 
and fresh, sometimes for sever- 
al months.’ 


pasty mass 


dough is allowed to rise a 


massive 


oven 


resultant 


even who have seen 


close 


shell has its 
the 


soft 





“I see,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“that some feller on a guv’ment commission or somethin’ 


down to Washington, allows 


that the main reason prices is 


high is because everybody’s set 


on makin’ enough more money 
so’s to be fixed to pay his taxes. 


This feller’s idea seems to be 
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* *& & STALE BREAD—Much has 
been said from convention platforms 
this year about the increasing stales 
problem of wholesale bakeries. One 
of the most vocal wagers of war 
against the stales problem has been 
E. J. Sperry of “Sperry’s Personal 
Opinion,” Chicago. Mr. Sperry has 
cited the sharp increase of stales in 
the last year from 3% in 1950 to 
3.8% in 1951. This is an increase of 
320,000 stales daily or 99,840,000 in- 
creased stales yearly. The increase 
from 1950 to 1951 represents a total 
of $14 million increased loss in 
stales in the wholesale baking indus- 
try of this country, figuring material 
costs alone. 

The total stales of the baking in- 
dustry amount to 474 million yearly, 
or approximately $68 million of stales 
lost in material costs alone. 

In discussing the reduced profits 
reported by most wholesale bakeries, 
Mr. Sperry makes a very significant 
point 

“The increased cost of stales loss 
in the last year plus the increased 
cost of labor,” Mr. Sperry points out, 
“is about equal to the decrease in 
net profit that most wholesale bak- 
eries have experienced.” 


eee 

There is no record of rye before 
the Christian era. In northern Europe 
it was the principal food staple from 
the medieval period until the late 
eighteenth century in England and 
even until the nineteenth century on 
the Continent. 


e®ee 
THE LOAVES 

Wheat grains are shaped like loaves 
in miniature— 

I have seen my mother mold her 
loaves just so, 

True to the seed. Her hands, supple 
and sure, 

Kneaded to satin smoothness mounds 
of dough 

Whose yeasty bubbles squeaked with 
each down-thrust. 

She shaped them then in pans long 
dark with wear, 

And set them, whitely spread, se- 
cure from dust, 

Or any vagrant, chilling breath of 
air, 

Till risen and ready for the oven’s 
heat. 











that taxes had ought to be paid 
out of money that’s found bur- 
ied somewheres or that’s been 
left to you in a will. Well, now, 
mebby that’s all right an’ would 
work out, but danged ef’n it 
ain't always seemed to me that the only way to get ready 
to pay out is by doin’ a middlin’ amount of takin’ in, an’ 
nobody I know ever had any luck tryin’ to pay the guv’ment 


Then came the 
awaited, 

With the tantalizing smell of baking 
bread, 

Until a_ child's 
freighted 

With generous crusty pieces thickly 
spread 

With yellow butter, freshly churned 
and sweet, 


at all 

It is quite right that workers 
should be trained in food hygiene 
but some, if not a great deal of the 
mischief, occurs earlier along the line 
of production and marketing than in 
the canteen or kitchen. If we are 
moved to wonder at times whether 
too much fuss is being made of the 
matter, it is because we heard little 


time, impatiently 


imaginings were 


of it in the earlier part of a fairly 
long lifetime. A peck of dirt was 
everybody's portion during his or her 


with money he jes’ set in the shade an’ thought up.” 





Molded and stamped with a beauti- 
ful sheaf of wheat. 
Maude Rene Princehouse 
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PURE—TO A CERTAIN EXTENT 
HERE is an old Chinese maxim to the effect 
T that “when food is to be relished, one should 
over the kitchen wall 
negative approach to the 


not peer This obviously is a 
problem of food sanita- 
It would not suit the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration of the Federal Security Agency, which 
peering over kitchen 
walls and just now is peering into the grain bin, 
after many gazing microscopically at 
the contents of the flour sack and inquisitively 
inspecting the miller’s housekeeping. 

Now, at long last, the pure food hawkshaw has 
discovered that the habitation of the 
weevil is not bakery or mill 
but is more likely to be field and bin and boxcar. 
Larrick, deputy commissioner of FDA, 
has explained this change in the official angle of 
approach in an admirable statement to members 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. He 
conclusions arising from _ recent 


tion 


has done a great deal of 


years of 


ancestral 
grain necessarily 


George P. 


reports these 
study 

Insect and rodent infestation is prevalent in 
wheat. It cannot be completely eradicated in 
mill and bakery. Therefore the place to begin 
cleaning up cereal! foods is somewhere ahead of the 
processing 

Since May of this year FDA has been peering 
into the elevator. It has had, Mr. Larrick reports, 
the cooperation of the grain trade’s leaders. To 
deserve that, he says, FDA knew its enforcement 
program must be realistic. “It must not” (and these 
are Mr. Larrick’'s own words) “demand the im- 
possible. It must not basically disrupt the eco- 
nomic structure of the grain trade. The program 
must be one which reasonable men who produce 
and store grain can enthusiastically endorse and 
support. We needed the help of the leaders in the 
grain industry in developing such a program. We 
think we know how to enforce the Pure Food & 
Drug Law since most of us have been at it for 
more than a quarter of a century, but there were 
and still are—many facts about the grain business 
that have a vital bearing on the production and 
marketing of where our knowledge was 
limited indeed.” 

In general, FDA's enforcement program has 
realistic and rational. The first step was 
educational—a process that worked two ways, 
FDA learned as it carried its gospel to farmer 
and elevator man. Then came spot-checks of 
elevators. The initial inspections were designed to 
be instructional and to aid in correcting observed 
conditions. Reasonable opportunity was given for 
putting the grain house in order. Only in very bad 
cases was a period of grace refused. 

A second phase of the enforcement program is 
now in operation. It calls for inspection of wheat 
on the market. The first cases of seizure are 
reported in the current news. Two cars of wheat 
have been condemned in Minneapolis for excessive 
rodent contamination and have been diverted from 
food to animal feeding. The extent and intensity 
of this phase of enforcement are not yet demon- 
strated. Mr. Larrick has had this to say about it 
to the grain trade: 

“Under Phase 2 elevator inspections will not 
be the primary method of operation, but carloads 
of grain will be sampled at random and court 
action taken against filthy grain. When the inspec- 
tor finds that a representative sample from a lot 
of grain is substantially contaminated, that grain 
should not be used for human food but should be 
diverted to animal feed. Our obligation is to see 
that this occurs. 

“It was originally planned that during this crop 
year samples of wheat would be taken at random 
from interstate shipments and examined for in- 
sect infestation and if substantial infestation was 
found the product would be subject to action. 

“Representatives of the grain trade pointed out 
to us that more progress toward the objective of 


grain 


been 
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clean wheat could be made if the industry and 
the government were, during this crop year, to 
conduct an intensive educational campaign direct- 
ed at the farm level to acquaint farmers with the 
steps that should be taken to keep grain clean. 

“During the course of our survey we had 
found that our men could take a representative 
sample of wheat, mix it and withdraw a subsample 
of one quarter pint, and then examine this sample 
for insect emergence holes. We found that, by and 
large, if this one quarter pint contained three 
grains with emergence holes there were in that one 
quarter pint approximately 15 internal insects that 
had not as yet emerged. We hoped that this 
method could be adopted by farmers and country 
elevators so that each could know the sanitary 
quality of the grain and whether or not it was 
suitable for human use 

“The trade pointed out that it would be virtually 
impossible to disseminate this information and 
educate thousands of country elevator operators 
and hundreds of thousands of wheat growers to 
use the method immediately and this industry 
offered to undertake a very extensive program to 
acquaint farmers with the means of keeping the 
grain clean. Its leaders convinced us that greater 
progress would be made toward our common 
objective if we postponed that part of the program 
until the next crop year, which begins in July, 
1953. The industry also offered to sponsor research 
designed to perfect simpler and quicker methods of 
judging the grain.” 

Mr. Larrick says the government is “very well 
satisfied with the progress this program has 
made to date.” He adds: “Although we will have 
to bring some regulatory pressure our objective 
is to bring the fewest legal actions that are neces- 
sary to keep the program moving forward. We do 
not expect a miracle to happen. We do not expect 
instantaneous correction of sanitation problems.” 

An occasional rebel and noncooperator is ob- 
served, but in general the FDA men are right in 
assessing the attitude of the grain trade as one 
of cooperation and good will. Doubtless there will 
be some pain and suffering, but the trade may be 
comforted by the official assurance that FDA will 
be as kind and considerate as possible. 

Though it is not seriously offered as an objec- 
tion, there is one thing about this pure food 
philosophy as applied to cereals that mildly plagues 
more people than grain men, and this brings 
us back figuratively to the Chinese kitchen. How 
pure must a food be to be pure enough? It is 
clear that a certain number of weevils per pint 
of wheat and a minimum number of hairs or little 
black pellets must be permitted if we are not to 
go breadless. One weevil leg or a single rodent 
souvenir may not be as offensive to the palate as 
the number now officially inadmissible, but is 
it any less offensive to the imagination? Appar- 
ently we must continue to refrain from peering 
over the kitchen wall 


For the past year the federal government 
has been adding 1,500 new civilian employees a 
day to the more than 2,000,000 we already were 
paying for out of our taxes, according to Senator 
Byrd of Virginia. There are more than 2,500,000 
working for the federal government now, in 
addition to those in the Army, Navy, Marines and 
Air Force. The senator says there are plans for 
raising the number to 3,000,000. 


AL 


CALL IT “FRESHNESS CONTROL” 
HERE is a great deal in a name, as has been 
discovered so often in the marts of trade. 

There's gold in the good trade name, dross in 
the bad one. “Low” extraction flour was a bad 
term because to the uninitiated it said exactly 
the wrong thing. “Nicotinic acid” was poisonous 
to public acceptance of the valuable vitamin now 
innocent under the name of “niacin.” Similarly, 
the term “stales,” as applied to bread, is derogatory 
and actually misleading from the point of view 
of food value. A wise counsellor of the baking 
industry consequently urges abandonment of the 
expression “control of stales” and substitution for 
it of the much more palatable and positive ex- 
pression “freshness control.” 

Change of name, of course, will not in itself 
solve the baker's problem of stales, but it may 
help by putting accent on the public relations 
aspect. Talk of “freshness control” certainly 
should make a better impression upon the con- 
sumer than “stales control.” Psychologically, too, 
it should have some affect upon the bakery sales- 
man's and salesmanager’s approach to a solution 
of the problem, which is not basically a matter 
of disposing of stale bread but of so distributing 
the product as to insure maximum freshness on 
the consumer's table, a condition which should 
automatically reflect itself into the baker's volume 
of sales. The American Baker's editor reaches this 
conclusion: 

“If the baker could deliver more bread to his 
outlets before his previous shipment was stale, 
and at the same time calculate his needs so closely 
that there would be little bread to pick up, the in- 
dustry’s troubles on stales would be over. But the 
vagaries of the market preclude such a solution at 
present. Stales will always be with us as a part 
of the industry's desire to give the consumer fresh 
bread at all times. But they can be controlled. 
They should be better controlled than they are 
now for the good of the industry's public relations 
and profit picture.” 


eee 
PRICE CONTROLS NOT NEEDED 

OLITICAL reluctance keeps price controls 
on but they stagger under accumulating 
evidence and conviction that they no longer have 

if they ever did have—-any economic reason for 
existence. There are many persistent voices pro- 
claiming this fact and the number grows. One of 
the most persistent and consistent of these voices 
is that of Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board 
of General Mills, Inc., who has been heard cur- 
rently on this issue in addresses before regional 
GMI stockholders’ meetings 

As a measure of controlling inflation, declares 
Mr. Bullis, ceilings and direct price controls have 
not been needed in the particular type of emer- 
gency that we have had since the beginning of 
war in Korea. Direct controls, he says, are 
justified only if prices are so unstable that indirect 
controls—such as taxation and credit and mone- 
tary policies—-are ineffective. There has been very 
little inflation since March, 1951, and prices have 
not been unstable. The cost of living has gone up 
only 3.6% in the last year and a half, while 
wholesale prices have gone down 4% and prices 
of farm products 7%. 

“The post-Korean inflation,” comments Mr 
Bullis, “ended just about the time direct price 
controls were set up. Since then few prices have 
threatened their ceilings and many have been well 
below ceilings. The forces that actually restrained 
prices were credit controls, taxation and the 
productivity of American industry. So, in my 
opinion, controls should be discontinued.-They are 
apt to blind us to the necessity—-if the need should 
again arise—of using indirect controls. And with- 
out indirect controls, no program of direct con- 
trols can be successful.” 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milied from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


YEAPOL MINNESOTA 


ATRINS ON MILLING co. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 
1S. JOSEPH CO INC 
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FLOUR SHIPMENTS FROM 
VANCOUVER AT NEW TOP 
VANCOUVER Flour shipments 

from Vancouver in August were the 

largest this year, totaling 370,646 bbl. 
compared with the previous high set 
in July of 335,972 bbl. In August last 
year exports were only 86,131 bbl. For 
the year to Aug. 31 shipments were 

1,972,217 bbl. which also shows a 

substantial gain over the same pe- 

riod in 1951 when the movement was 

1,699,789 bbl. 

A heavy movement to Egypt 
amounting to 112,480 bbl. was the 
feature of the August clearance. 
Gains were also shown in the move- 
ments to China, U.K. and Japan. How- 
ever, the Philippine business was 
down sharply as was the Central 
American trade 

Following are the clearances for 
August: Egypt 112,480, Philippines 
100,080, U.K. 50,229, China 42,581, 
Central America 22,432, Japan 17,682, 
Straits Settlements 6,164, Thailand 
5,255, Panama 4,834, Ecuador 3,678, 
Peru 2,551 and Colombia 2,500 bbl 
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Laited States Grain Stocks 
ocks ‘ 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louwls, Mo. 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 




















“CREMO" 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO 
CROOKSTON, MIN? 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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“For SUPER Results 


725) USE QUAKER 
r'; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








The Flour Miller’s Library 


Reader Service Department 
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INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS . Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau ef Eatemotegy and Plant Quarantine of the U. 5 

Dept. of Agriculture. The beok deals with facts, tests, research, practical expert 

ence in modern methods of insect control. A textbook and manual for these en 

gaged in storage, shipping and processing of grein, ©4645 pages, $3 25 
. 


6x9, photeoffect. 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision 

EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION, Fred DeArmond 
Mr. DeArmond i« former Associate Pditer of Nation's Business, This book gives 
proven pointers in each aren of b siness leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure fer getting along with 


employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, 6 00 
the use and timing of words and action. Revieed Kadition—251 pages '. 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 
nn . 6. « « % B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and feed technologists. Outlines 

assay methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluerometric methods of analy sis. 

Has comprehensive table of microerganiems used for microbiological vitamin 

assays. Animal, microbiological and chemical or physical methods are gchven for 

each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are available $2 00 
. 


113 pages, 846411, offset, lustrated, Copyright, 1048 
Storck & Teague 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD. . . 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minniseta Press book, written after 
years of careful research by two men in close counection with the tour milling 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the r.lationship of his diet, fooed-cating and growing habits. The tech 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of lnventers 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and in a chapter “Looking Forward.” Excellent ilast rations, ‘7 50 
and bibliographical references of great value 7 

. Paul Sayres 


FOOD MARKETING . . . 


Mr. Sayres is president of Paul Sayres (o., Inc., New York. He has used the help 
of 22 experts in the grocery industry to separate the business inte its moet easily 
understood working parts and to show their relationship one te another. Here 
are typical part headings: Forty Million Housewives Cannot Be Wrong; Reem 
for Everybody in Ketailing; New Jobs for Service Groups; National Brands Ge 
to Town; Teday’s Marketing Frontiers. 355 pages, $ 

27 Mlustrations, 1950 edition 5.00 


THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
See Se Ge Dr. C. O. Swanson 


The late Dr. Swanson was former head of the Kansas State College of Milling 
Industry. A valuable volume on the physical properties of flour and its behavier 
in dough mixers, molders and other machines in bakeries $ 

258 pages, photooffset, Ulustrated. A limited number remain 2.25 
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You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
PLO WU R&S 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS —— 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills . Panay, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
labama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Canadian Comment «ee By George E. Swarbreck 


Retter Grades 


The problem of quality, so impor- 
tant to the Canadian milling indus- 
try because it is on this factor that 
its flour reputation has been built, 
has been solved for the current year 
The Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
announcement that almost 85% will 
he of contract grade has been greeted 
with relief by the industry because 
the shortage of top grades last year 
was a constant headache to the op- 
erative millers 

That they solved their difficulties 
so successfully resulted in congratu- 
lations being expressed by George J 
Mcliraith, a senior government offi- 
cial, when he addressed the members 
of the Ontario Flour Millers Assn 
at their annual meeting last June 
Mr. Mcliraith revealed that very few 
complaints had been received by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
from overseas buyers 

Better grades, too, will put an end 
to the complaints of the British mill- 
ers who, despite the well publicized 
situation in Canada persisted in their 
accusations that nothing but inferior 
wheat was being shipped to the U.K 
Little else could be shipped when it 
is recalled that in 1951-52 only 6% 
of the crop graded No, 1 and No. 2 
northern whereas 66% came out Nos 
3 and 4, The 10-year average for 
Nos. 1 and 2 is set at 70.3% and for 
the lower milling grades 21.9°% 

This year, the grain commissioners 
expect that 65% will grade Nos. 1 
and 2 and only 20% Nos. 3 and 4 

The standards upon which these 
estimates are based are set annually 
by the committee on western grain 
standards which consists of 13 grow- 
ers, 10 government officials and one 
miller 


Deals Written 


India has already agreed to take 
about 10 million bushels on Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement terms and 
further deliveries are possible unde 
the Commonwhealth aid program 
Britain is to take 115 million bushels 
of wheat and flour while Iraq is an 
expected buyer of 6.5 million bushels 

Germany has bought large amounts 
and currently Canada is finding lit 
tle difficulty in rewriting contracts 
with former customers. The problem 
will be to find new outlets in the face 
of strong opposition and the prevail- 
ing shortage of dollar currency 
throughout the world 


Protein Content 


The protein content of the crop is 
the third lowest on record, a not un 
expected result when the size of the 
crop is taken into consideration, Pro 
tein content is always low at times 
of bumper crops. The soil in a given 
area contains nitrogen that is ab 
sorbed during the growth of the 
plant and if weather conditions are 
favorable for a big crop, then 
nitrogen is available for each single 
plant in the area 

The grain commissioners have up 
ped their first estimate of the aver- 
age protein content from 12.5% to 
12.7% but this is still below the long 
term average of 13.6%. Last year's 
crop equaled the average. According 
to the latest estimates, prepared by 
Dr, J. Ansel Anderson, chief chemist 
of the board of grain commissioners, 
No. 1 northern wil) show a protein 
figure of 13.2%, No. 2 northern 12.7% 


less 


and No 3 
warned 


12.5% Dr. Anderson 
that these levels 
might drop as more wheat was har- 
vested in the 


however 


late areas 
Despite 
tests 


the low protein content 
that baking quality is 
good while flour yield and color 
been described as excellent 

All this the fact 
Canada to ship to 
export markets an even 
ity of wheat and flour 
and 0 


prove 


have 


adds up to 


will be 


that 
the 
qual- 
in the current 
the 
a major 


able 
better 
crop year once again 
reputation for quality will be 
selling point 


Pileup 


Despite the 
on offer, the 
faces a 
the 
ing available 
ernment 
available for 
total of 728.1 


good quality product 
Canadian Wheat Board 
problem in dispersing 
stocks of wheat now 
According to the gov- 
statisticians Canada has 
export and carryover a 
million bushels, an all 
time peacetime high and way ahead 
of last year’s 569.4 million bushels 
The estimate of availabil- 
ity is based on a crop of 675 million 
July 31 


major 


heavy com- 


current 


bushels plus a 


1952, of 213.1 


carryover at 
million bushels 

Adding to the difficulties faced by 
the force is the 
bumper crops in most parts of the 
world, with the exception of Aus- 
tralia. Near record harvests are also 
being reported from Europe and this 
might cutback demand 


sales presence of 


factor alone 


from this usually fruitful source of 
demand 

The domestic consumption in Can 
ada is limited to 150 million bushels 
a year and officials state that unless 
exports exceed by a wide margin the 
previous record of 407.6 million bush- 
els set in 1928-29 increase in 
the carryover stock at July 31, 1953 
will be inevitable. 

Last year Canada exported 357 
million bushels and wheat board offi- 
cials envisage no difficulty in selling 
that amount again provided there is 
no recurrence of the transportation 
snarl which threatened to bog down 
supplies a year ago. The problem will 
upping the already high 
achievement 


some 


be in sales 


Rakers of Canada 


The campaign to increase the per 
capita consumption of flour is grow- 
ing led by the National Council of the 
takery Industry, under the direction 
of Arthur May. The annual fall con- 
ference of the council, at which bak- 
will meet with members of al- 
lied trades, is to be held at Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Oct. 27-28 

The main item on the agenda will 
be the public relations program, 
which, under the name of the Bakers 
of Canada, is already making an im- 
pact 

The selling campaign, planned for 
November, will center on the theme 
“The Real Canadian Breakfast" and 


ers 


on sales 


October 21, 1952 


the program has been geared to reach 
5 million consumers in an attention 
getting series of five advertisements 
in national magazines. Other trades, 
providing foods associated with break- 
fast time, such as tomato juice and 
bacon, are cooperating. In conjunc- 
tion with this will be a dealer cam- 
paign providing selling aids and dis- 
play material! at the point of sale. 

Another item of importance set for 
discussion will be the question of en- 
richment which will come into effect 
in Canada Jan. 1, 1953. 

This will be followed by a showing 
of the successful film, “Land of Ev- 
eryday Miracles.” Cullen Thomas, vice 
president, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, is scheduled to address the 
bakers, and members of the Canadian 
milling industry will be in attendance 
to discuss matters of mutual interest 
at a joint session 

ereac 


S THE STAFF OF LiFe— 


INTERSTATE BAKERIES CORP. 
REPORTS SALES, PROFIT UP 
KANSAS CITY—R. L. Nafziger, 

president of Interstate Bakeries 

Corp., reports net income of $1,728,- 

730 based upon unaudited figures for 

the 40 weeks ended Oct. 4, 1952, after 

depreciation and interest and after 
provision of $3,256,757 for federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes 

This is equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $2.37 a share of common 
stock. This compares with net in- 
come of $1,561,397 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1951, equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $2.10 per com- 
mon share. 

Net sales for the first 40 weeks of 

1952 totaled $60,283,041, against $52,- 

996,917 in the same period of 1951 
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Foreign Correspondents 


German Flour Offer 
The 


German 


representatives of 
flour 
flour 
Canadian 
istry ol 


1 group of 

attempted 
milled from 
wheat, to the British Min- 
Food, The offer made 
f.o.b. Rotterdam and payment in dol- 
lars 


mills have 


to sell allegedly 


was 


was stipulated, according to 
trade sources 
The offer 


British on 


the 
the 
the 
Agreement 
out of line 


unattractive to 
Firstly, 
outside 


was 
two counts 
deal have been 

Wheat 


price way 


would 
International 
which put the 
Secondly, the specification indicat- 
ed that the quality what 
would be normally expected from Ca- 
nadian wheat. Protein was set at 
1l% and ; leading to 
the presumption flour was 
milled from a Canadian 
and home grown Yet the 
claim that it from Ca- 
nadian wheat impudent, 
leads to the assump- 
tion that the contained a big 
proportion of Canadian wheat 


was not 


ash at 05 

that the 
mixture of 
wheat 
milled 
howevel 


was 


warrantable 


grist 


With their milling capacity stand- 
ing at 40° over domestic consump- 
tion requirements the Germans 
trying hard to unload their surplus 
flour in the export markets. Already 
written with Yugo- 
lack of other sales 
want of trying, ac- 


are 


been 
the 
been for 


have 
and 


deals 
slavia 
has not 
cording to observers 

The total importation of wheat into 
Germany last season the re- 
gion of 25 million tons, most of it 
from the U.S. and Canada. Attempts 
to include flour as part of the wheat 


was in 


deals have failed in the face of 
strong opposition from the German 
Flour Millers Assn. on the grounds 
that the country was already over- 
milled 

The British 
sharp. Yet it 
observers 


refusal to deal was 
must be remembered, 
warn, that all flour pur- 
chases are controlled not by the im- 
ported flour trade or even by trade 
officials on the staff of the ministry 
but by the financial experts in ‘the 
British treasury. If those officials 
saw the chance of saving a few dol- 
lars for the country, as is their duty, 
they might be tempted to throw over- 
board any moral misgivings they 
might feel 

On the other hand, there is noth- 
ing to stop any country from selling 
its flour abroad if it can find a mar- 
ket. Wheat exporters cannot make 
conditions for the use of their prod- 
uct and there is nothing that can be 
done about it. Yet it will be irk- 
some, not only to North American 
millers but to their British coun- 
terparts also, to see a country, which 
is directly most of 
the world’s in pos- 
session of the finest flour 
mills mainly because 
they lost a and had to be re- 
habilitated 


responsible for 
economic evils, 
some of 
ever seen 


war 


Russia Nixes Deal 


It was not until Oct 
British people were 
cially that their 
closed a deal with 
000 tons grain 


16 that the 
informed offi- 
government had 
Russia for 200,- 
Till then the fact that 


negotiations had been going on with 
the permanent Russian trade dele- 
gation in London had been kept a 
closely guarded secret Although 
some marketmen knew what was go- 
ing on-—-and approved—because they 
know the vital need for Britain to 
save dollars, some of them were 
surprised when it was revealed that 
the news of the deal with Russia 
had been published in North Ameri- 
ca (The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 7, 
page 54) 

The reason for the delay in mak- 
ing the announcement, even though 
it was apparent some deal was be- 
ing made because of freight book- 
ings on the Baltic Exchange, is cred- 
ited to a last ditch attempt by top 
British diplomats to up the total 
purchase to 1 million tons. Previous 
deals have ranged from 750,000 tons 
in December, 1947, to 1 million tons 
in 1951. In that year wheat, totaling 
200,000 tons, was included for the 
first time, It was expected that wheat 
would form a part of the additional 
800,000 tons if negotiations 
ceeded. 

The big slice in the deal is seen 
as a reflection of Russian disgrun- 
tlement with the ban on the shipment 
of strategic raw materials including 
electrical goods and machinery which 
figured in previous barter deajs. Rub- 
ber, too, was the subject of criticism 
in British parliamentary circles, al- 
though the authorities claimed that 
its use was limited to non-strategic 
purposes. Nevertheless, the critics 
pointed out that the shipments rep- 


suc- 
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resented amounts far and away 


GRAIN re the Russian civil requirement . , 
MERCHANTS | “OU{ns Dollars IT'S IN THE RECORD 


The British look upon the Rus- 
sian contracts as an important means with 
Processors of of saving dollars. However, when 
LINSEED SOYBEAN the deals were first negotiated in 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 1947 there was a clamor of criticism 
MEAL MEAL and at that time observers pojnted 
out that to trade with a country 
TORONTO ELEVATORS so ideologically opposed to western 
thought was dangerous. Disagree- 
CevED CANADA ment on an important matter of 
political policy could lead to a cut- 
off in supplies. 
This prophecy has now come true 
Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley and Britain will be hard pressed to 
Oven tb Mienetatnte Shinde make up the balance of 800,000 tons 
Saskatchewan and Alberta The maintenance of present livestock 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD herds will be dependent on finding 
Winnipeg. Manitobe a new source of supply and it would 
appear that only North America can 
fulfill the demand. This will mean 
ee (a an expenditure of many millions of 
a. C. Piaf i dollars at a time when Britain is 
Exporter rapidly approaching solvency. 


‘LOU S, FEED . 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FI EDS | Russian Wheat 


is] 
ORONTO, ONT., CANADA , X, 
FOR shed —T : — us If the whole of the contract had , CANADIAN 


been successfully negotiated it was 




















confidently expected that wheat (-.% SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. would once again have been included . 
Traders point out that in certain 
FLOUR MILLERS parts of Russia growing conditions 
Cable Address Established are similar to those in western Can- 


setters wright ada which means that hard wheat ROLLED OATS 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia can be produced. 
In prewar days Russian wheat, 


bought on sample, was used in the 
INTER-CONTINENTAL British grist. One trade story is OATMEAL 
GRAIN CO., iro. that Joseph Rank, the mighty miller 
4 of Hull, entered a flour quality con- 
Flour— Grain—Feeds test in competition with some North 
sare c ‘ American millers. When he won he 
Sting thetGet, © i revealed that his fiour was milled 


from Russian wheat 


FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: Despite the present setback to the 


British, Russian wheat might one 


The Northwestern Miller day become a serious competitor to 


western Canada. Robin sCyiyt | Flour 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS Mills Limited 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© MEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 






































QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


“HASTINGS” ry | CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT [QQ WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS eS oe ee ee ee FLOURS 


Maple Leaf : : , gene ee Monarch 
Cream of the West jf i 4 " : Crescent 


Castle i . 7 > Zee Canary Corn Meal 











Nelson Se ee Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 ewt. Daily 














"a Fe eae - 
” 


- Specialists in MIlilling — ee Spite 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Birt Garry He lili; 


GUARANTEED BRANDS . Bompomsy Semalod- 


PURITY THREE STARS ee ee 
GREAT WEST e CANADA CREAM Sates Orvice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


S T E R L | N G P R A | R | E M A I D S Cable Address: “Fortaarry” BOX 2199 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


ABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO. CANADA 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour ° 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” Flour Millers sean aunt es: 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. ee 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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water-soluble warfarin 


WARFICIDE 


Developed For 


MORE EFFECTIVE RAT CONTROL 2 
IN THE GRAIN AND CEREAL INDUSTRY teil 


. coverer of wortarin and 
] ble . y ae ee ws oe Doe bs aoe 
new-water-soluble warfarin it 


Alumni Research Foundation 
and the d-CON Company, inc 


that’s QUICKER & SURER! 


WARFICIDE is a warfarin concen- 
trate that readily dissolves in tap 
water, thus making a tasteless, 
odorless, treated water deadly to 
rats. After several days of consum- 
ing WARFICIDE WATER, rats die of 

VprALiITyY Mires. i” . 1952 internal hemorrhage. RATS DRINK 
Feeo MANUFACTURER THEIR WAY TO DEATH! 


HOW WARFICIDE IS USED 
The contents of one heat-sealed 
WARFICIDE envelope ore added 
to o quort of top water... no 
mixing or stirring required. This 
treated woter is presented to 
t there wn attract on rats from a chick wotering fount 
¢ a fee a we const -— os ot . ‘ “ fed from on inverted mason jor 
- time, ™ The fount is placed in indoor or 
outdoor locations where rat in 
festations exist. 


WHY IS WARFICIDE MORE EFFECTIVE? 


According to leading authorities, rats* 
drink three times more by weight than 
they consume in dry foods. Thus their 
thirst is the logical and tested approach 

t to rodent control where available foods 
seiar nanser and £0" Vo) nested in rodent * for compete with dry baits. Tests have shown 
ciiing industry ¥P that RATS DIE QUICKER when they drink 
WARFICIDE WATER than they do when 
they eat warfarin-treated dry baits. 

* Norway (brown) 








; yperinver 
lant suf ~~ 


did com 
cor your spien 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


ys 4-CON COMPANY, INC., 112 £. WALTON, CHICAGO 11, tL 

a Gentiemen: Please send cartons of WARFICIDE (125 Werf. 
on cide envelopes te the carton) @ $31.25 per carton 

? 


cov | receive at no extre cost 25 Warficide Station Boses per carton 
ordered in my initio! order 


; x" C) Please enee te io 
ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR, ,o0* wo send ot | full information about WARFICIDE 
FRANCHISED DISTRIBUTORSHIPS STILL AVAILABLE sa ait ieee 


for full details, wire, write or phone: City 


C | 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION oe thy Jobber i 
&-CON COMPANY, INC._—112 E. WALTON—CHICAGO 11, If. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour pecked 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principe! manufacturing centers end seles prices in the larger distributing centers. 


wheal, 


They repr t overage 
xu at which i 








le levels and do not teke into eccount high or low 
| individual sales may have been made. 





” rom tame bt) 
ond clears $4.25 4.30, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.95% 4.20; 
soft wheat short patent $6.70@7.10, 
straight $5.2545.35, cake flour $6.80 
“7.05 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% 
at capacity last week, Domestic 
improved and averaged 
pared with 27% the preceding week 
and 70% a year ago. Export sales 
were negligible. Shipping directions 
were fair, Quotations, basis Kawsas 
City, Oet. 17: Family flour $6.40; 
bakers short patent $5.950:5.40; first 
$4.31, second clears $4.21 
were up 5¢ sack, compared 
with the previous week 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with very little change in 
prices from the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were fair 

Oklahoma City: Sales were ex- 
tremely light last week, averaging 
i) and operations were 80%. Flour 
prices closed as follows, delivered 
Oklahoma cottons, Oct. 18 
carlots, family short patent $6.60@ 
7.10, standard patent $6,2006.40 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.65 
standard patent 
straight grade $5.4505.55. Truck lots 
higher on all grades 

last week amounted 
of capacity, of which 
thirds was family flour, 
ind the balance bakers. Running time 
probably averaged five days. Prices 
were unchanged except that clears 
were a shade higher. Quotations Oct 
18: extra high patent family $7@ 
7.30, high patent $6.700@7; standard 
bakers unenriched $5.75@5.85; first 
clears, unenriched $4.707 4.80, deliv- 
ered Texas common points 

Omaha: Demand for flour here 
week had its weak and strong 
sides. Demand from family users was 
reported good for this time of the 
year, However, demand from bak- 
erjies was light 

Exporting Was light, it was 
noted. Jamaica was buying a little 
The export business was described as 
draggy 


M300 4.45, sex 


days 
sales 
com- 


55%, 


clears 


Prices 


points 


“S75 $5.55 5.65, 


sottie 

Texas; Sales 
to 30 to 35% 
about two 


last 


also 


Central West 


Chicage: Only small scattered 
sales occurred to break the monotony 
of another dull week of flour busi- 
ness in the central states area, It 
is estimated that total sales aver- 
aged less than 40°. of capacity 

Some mills reported a little more 
inquiry, but for the most part, big 
bakers continued to hold off buying 
They were encouraged somewhat by 
moderately lower prices, made possi- 
ble by slightly better returns on 
millfeeds. Most bakers seemed to 
think still lower offering prices were 
imminent. Directions showed 
some tendency to lag, and a few 
reports of cutbacks on running time 
were heard. Some reports also indi- 
cated mills were experiencing a lit- 
tle difficulty in obtaining boxcars 
for shipments 

Most of the sales were comprised 
of scattered cars for immediate ship- 
ment. This applied to soft wheat 
flour sales as well as hard. A few 


also 


sales of soft wheat flour ranged as 
high as 5,000 sacks, but only a few 
This was mostly cracker-cookie type 
flour, with a scattering of inter- 
mediate grades of cake flour and 
clears 

Family flour remained un- 
changed, and sales were virtually at 
a standstill, Directions held up fair- 
ly well 

Quotations Oct. 18 
ent $5.70@5.90 


$5.55 


prices 


spring top pat- 
standard $5.68@5.80, 
hard winter short $5.56 
#5.69, 95% patent $5.51@5.59, clear 
$4.89; family flour $7.60; soft win- 
ter short $6.57@6.82, standard $4.89 
@6.12 $4.60@5,95 

St. Lous: Local mills reported an- 
other week of inactive participation 
by the trade and sales were only fair. 
Shipping directions continued to be 
good. A good demand continued to 
exist for the clear flours 

Elsewhere in the 
produced a fair 
ter wheat business to a 
area. The bookings were in 
up to 10,000-sack single orders, 
the general volume was far below 
mill hopes. Spring wheat sales were 
lighter than hard winter wheat flour 
sales, with small replacement 
orders for wheat pastry flours 
Hard winter wheat flour was 4¢ lower 
than the previous week, spring about 
2¢ lower and soft wheat prices steady 
Clears maintained a firm position 
with the demand easily equal to the 
supply and mills reluctant to sell for 
deferred Prices remained 
unchanged from the previous week 

Quotations, St. Louis, Oct. 16: Fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.05 hard 
$7.40, ordinary $5.80 soft 


clear 


clear 


week 
hard win- 
scattered 
amounts 
but 


area, the 
volume of 


some 


sott 


positions 


top 
bakers 


winter short patent $5.95, cake $5.95, 
pastry $4.95, soft straights $5.10, 
clears $4.55; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.75, standard patent $5.60, 
clears $5.45; spring short patent $5.90, 
standard $5.80, clears $5.70, low pro- 
tein clears $5.25 


East 


New York: Rising prices at the 
close of the week brought strong 
selling pressure from mills, but buy- 
ers did not take hold except in very 
limited quantities. They seemed to 
fee) that the advance had been too 
fast, and since their feeling all week 
had been that levels were too high, 
they were slow to follow the up- 
turn. 

Balances on mills’ books have been 
considerably reduced during the past 
few weeks as bakers have drawn 
on flour bought below existing lev- 
els, buying only in smal! lots for 
fill-in needs 

Almost the only business of con- 
sequence was an occasional round 
lot of southwesterns bought by sub- 
stantial independent bakers. Cake 
flours showed no feature 

A jurisdictional labor dispute of 
grain handling in Buffalo tied up 
these mills and may force their clos- 
ing. The men have no argument with 
the mills but their walk-out meant 
that only the wheat on hand could 
be ground and stocks here from that 
area are modest and would not take 
care of any unusual demand. How- 
ever, since other milling centers were 
not involved, orders could be filled 
from them 

Directions have 


slowed down due 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Exporting 
importing Guarante nited Statest 


ountrile Fiour 
sol 


12.4 


untries 


representing 95% 


Sale 


vet 1 
‘ I 


countries—total sales 


Total Australiat Canadat France Total 


119 1,19¢ 


5A 
f annual guaranteed purchases (see 
1 by COC thr ' 1 , * Saale 


largely to the warm weather in the 
area which has lowered consumption 

Prices advanced 6¢ at the close 
of the week, bringing quotations 
about that much above the previ- 
ous week. Family flour figures ad- 
vanced 15¢ but the $7.90 figure was 
good unti) the opening of business 
on Tuesday. The advance was not 
expected to draw heavy takings as 
grocers came in substantially a short 
time ago 

Quotations Oct. 18: spring family 
flour $7.90@8.05, high glutens $6.45 
@6.61, standard patents $6.15@6.31, 
clears $5.95@6.15; southwestern short 
patents $6.27@6.40, standard patents 
$6.07@6.20; high ratio soft winters 
$6.25@7.25, straights $5.30@5.70 

Buffalo: Flour production in this 
area last week felt the effects of a 
jurisdictional strike on the water- 
front between two rival unions, and 
production slumped sharply towards 
the end of the week. Two of the 
larger flour mills were forced to 
halt operations for the latter two 
days of the week and this brought 
production to a much lower figure 
as against the several weeks in the 
past. Had the strike not been settled 
at least temporarily by the weekend, 
practically all flour mills in this area 
would have been forced to shut down, 
due to the lack of supplies of wheat 
for milling. 

Sales of flour last week were con- 
sidered very slow by mills, which 
reported a definite lack of new busi- 
ness. Most of the week's production 
was direction business with a wind- 
up of export flour grinding that has 
helped mill production over the past 
few weeks. 

Offering prices were up on practi- 
cally all types of flour, especially on 
the soft varieties. A late purchase 
of a considerable amount of soft 
wheat flour was announced at the 
end of the week but, it was reported 
that none of it had been made from 
the eastern producing areas 

Quotations Oct. 17: spring family 
$7.78@7.80, high gluten $6.58@6.59, 
short patent $6.35@6.37, standard 
$6.2876.29, first clears $6.05@6.06; 
hard winter standard $6.13@6.15, 
first clears $4.81@4.83: soft winter 
short patent $6.12@6.15, straights 
$5.63 @5.65, first clears $4.98@5 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales remained 
at a low point last week. Whole- 
sale and retail bakers were much 
worried over the idle coal miners, 
numbering into the thousands in tri- 
state districts. Bread and especially 
cake sales fell off, and accordingly 
flour sales dropped 

Cracker flour sold last week to 
several large cracker bakers, but 
the sales were only fill-ins for im- 
mediate deliveries. Family flour sales 
are also dull with only one large mill 
stating family flour sales were good 
last week 

Directions for the month of Sep- 
tember totaled a good amount but 
so far this month they are much 
smaller than at this time a month 
ago 

Business of every type is report- 
ed down over this district since the 
miners became idle and major close- 
downs in other industries were 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Sterage 7,550,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY, 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg 


MISSOURI 
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MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 


change Bidg Memphis, Tenn 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





Buy and Sell 
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WANT ADS 
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threatened by a continued period of 
no-working by miners. Credit is tight- 
ening all along the line in both retail 
and wholesale business 

Quotations Oct. 18: bakers hard 
Kansas wheat $5.84@6, medium pat- 
ent $5.89@6.05, short patent $5.95@ 
6.10; spring standard patent $6.09@ 
6.14, medium patent $6.14@6.19 
short patent $6.1996.24; clears $5.76 
#6.26; high gluten $6.3906.44; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands $7.60@ 
7.80, other brands $6.5907 
and cake flours $5.3007.67 
Coast pastry flour $6.43 

Philadelphia: Reluctance to pay 
prevailing mill prices was reported to 
be the principal stumbling block to 
a resumption of activity on the local 
flour market last week. Activity was 
confined to small-lot purchases for 
nearby shipment, and quotations as 
a whole were unchanged from levels 
at the close of the previous week 

Both bakers and jobbers were said 
to be in the united group which has 
taken to the sidelines in an expression 
of dissatisfaction over current costs 
and it is expected most will remain 
there until they are better pleased 
with the situation. The general feel- 
ing is that it would require a good 
drop in the market to produce a large 
volume of purchases, especially since 
remaining stocks in most instances 
were bought below present postings 
but the lengthy period since last tak- 
ings makes it appear that even a 
small downward adjustment would 
witness at least a moderate accelera- 
tion of orders. 

A reflection of the supply situation 
was seen in the fact that shipping 
directions on hard winters showed 
improvement as bakers drew upon 
previously contracted purchases and 
also in a broadening of orders from 
those whose stocks had gotten to the 
point where replacements became 
necessary. This buying involved small 
amounts of flour and stressed imme- 
diate and nearby shipments, a fur- 
ther indication that the trade is hold- 
ing out as long as possible before con- 
tracting for extended coverage 

Soft wheat flours suffered from a 
similar lack of attention and here, 
too, there was evidence of buyers’ 
ideas being well below what milig 
were asking. It was also another 
case of supplies dwindling in a length- 
ening span since last replacement 
operations. Meanwhile, demand for 
baked goods has shown no sign of 
losing its recent lethargy so that sup 
plies are lasting longer 

Quotations Oct. 17 
$7.3047.50, high gluten $6.457 6.55 
short patent $6.2546.30, standard 
$6.100@6.20, first clear $646.10; hard 
winter short patent $5.95 @ 6.05, stand- 
ard $5.90%6; soft winter, western 
$5.550 5.80, nearby $5.204 5.40 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business 
showed a slight improvement last 
week. However, buying was definite- 
ly lacking in vigor, with most of 
the trade still purchasing cautiously 
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Pacific 


Spring family 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capsecity 4,000,000 Bushele 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE bad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT € HOVT COMPANY 
CaKxe CITY , MINNBBOTA 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,508,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastexs Rerxesentative, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 


— oe 
oll ro i) 








105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 


rr 











% | 
Jones-HEerreL_saTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 
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Sales were y nearby i have been before them since earlier 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS ment, wi mm Sior in the week. A part of the November 


day booki ncipally I i wi requirement has already been cov- 
te ro : ex in cle erec ut this w we ve low > 
Weekend four quotations in sacks of 196 It 1 , ers from red ut this is ay below the 
quetations on of cariead lots ‘ ill t ' usual offtake. However, some indica- 





tion of the ministry's wants is ex- 
pected mome ntarily. 

Most mills are well booked through 
Novemb« and some into December 
with routi business being worked 





it a brisk pact 
Business on the domestic market is 
also reported to be healthy and the 
buyer " I r . normal amounts are being worked 
mart, pa ‘ ' placement r pr } Quotations Oct. 18: top patent springs 
atraight s of yur ha for use in Canada $11.10 bbl., seconds 
t steady fi } : $10.60 bbl bakers $10.50 bbl., all 
er and co iket less cash discounts, in 98's cotton 
ce mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
kers’ production continur ! ‘artage where used 


ow pare 


slight pickup, v , Following the pattern set in the 
ike flour ‘ I ‘ h past few months the winter wheat 
hand ‘ 1 t - flour market is at a standstill be- 
producti : nd sales cause of the inability to meet U.S 
I as only competition. However, a 10¢ cut in 
the price was made effective Oct. 17 
omewhat in an effort to attract buyers. Quota- 
di as antici tions Oct. 18: export $4 50 per 100 

e somewhat Ib f.ass. Montreal-Halifax 
continue Bec 


Soran 9 oat 


suse there is no export flour 
business of any note, the mills are 
reluctant to take the farmers’ offer- 
ings of wheat. The only business 
being worked is for the normal do- 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- —mestic market and supplies of wheat 
wall papers, Oct. | rd winter are sufficient to cover. Quotations 
bakery — short ent $5.75@5.85, QOet. 18: $1.73@1.75 bu., f.o.b. ship- 
standard $5.6045.75, first clear $4.70 
#495; spring sho patent $6.10@ 


6.20, standard $5.9 ra first cle 


and 
th Ja- 
ma } most tive ind booking 


1 round lot of s] he flour 





ping point 





Winnipeg: More than 20 countries 
were listed as buyers of the 94,500 
bbl. of flour worked for export dur- 
in the past week from Canadian 

IWA sales accounted for the 

if this, with 81,700 bbl. going 
rrinidad, Philippines, Barbados 

by barge from Minneapolis approxi vada Cuba, Venezuela, Hong 
. . ' Haiti, Jamaica, El 

Sal ‘osta Rica, Guatemala and 
oat Nic a. Class 2 sales totaled only 
Pacific Coast 12,800 bbls. and went to Tangier 


Formosa, Portuguese India, Nigeria 
| 


$5.55 6.05. hiel 


} ai 
clear $4.35 1.60 
$5.90 6.30: Pacific ¢ 


7.05 pastry $6.25 : shipments 


mately 20¢ sack less 


Portland: Fi): uying continued 
poor in the Pacific Northwest witl 


laiti, Hong Kong, Japan, Peru, Ma- 
laya and Portugal. Mills continue to 
k almost to capacity, mostly on 
urcnases as MUCI possible. The »Xpo orders. Domestic demand is 
larger buyers took da few weeks air. Quotations Oct. 18: Top patent 
go and new bookings are confined springs for delivery between Fort 
in orders, Mills generally re- William and the British Columbia 
extremely dull business as far boundary, $10.50@11.20; second pat- 

new domestic bookings are con- ents $10% 10.70, second patents to 

i, Export-wise, markets are ex- I $9.70@9.90. All prices cash 





buyers holding off n their distant 





tremely narrow, W ? ) Philippine 


slant the on y f . ¥ - : 
Islands tt y a oe Vancouver: General export busi- 


ness continues confined mainly to 
filling old orders. The volume of new 
business is reported small with no 
immediate prospects of improvement 
The whole picture across the Pacific 
far as Canadian flour is concerned 
mains unsettled. Outside of regular 
monthly business coming in from the 
Philippines, forward business has been 
This Philippines business has 

irly steady for Canadian mills 

w there are indications that 
success- n this may be disrupted. Latest 

f = ny prop on of the s from Manila contain rumors 
29,000 ton flour ord 1 by the price war, something which all 
is are trying to avert 


quence Govern nt have 
iow V go. Quotations 
$6.40, all Mon- 
1 wheat 
rs %6.40. cake 
whole wheat 


$5.85, cracked 


Egypt rovernment h the U.S 





A lhe Hong Kong market, which has 
inadian heen taking some Canadian flour re- 
cently, is now reported to be satu- 


r, lost out dd. Other outlets across the Pa- 





‘ in [ vir 100,000 bags fie offe little promise <¢ present 
WHEAT \XSEP ! Jar ca in simi- es nF gree as ton Et fe 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis t ' t pert we Sadie - 

- ¥ cir ‘ } operative 25,000 metric tons of Canadian flour 

t crop } American ire expected to result in some ship- 

the busi- ments being made from this coast 

it so far no actual sales have been 
uns. A deal = confirmed 


ness. The U.S. pric well under but 
al 


that quoted 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicage Minneapolis tled, but ag ina nterests are changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
Dec. Mar. De May Oct. be M M Ma not too | | for success car quotations, Oct. 17: First patents 
Britis tt ff Food has $11.65 in 98's cottons; bakers patents 
| inten- $9.75 in paper bags and $10.15 in cot- 

tons; western pastry to the trade 

$11.95 and western cake flour $13 25 


CORN RYE n for counter fl ri ill to be set- The domestic market remains un 


1489S 1964 
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Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed market 
remained firm early this week, al- 
though trade quiet. 
Despite there was 
no pressure of mills report- 
1 $1G@2 ton in 


was elatively 
heavy product 
supplic 
ed, and prices advance 
the week ending Oct. 20. The brief 
r strike at Buffalo helped stim- 
week. Quotations: 
midds. $564 
red dog $67 
fair to good 
higher and 
«Juotations 
standard bran 
standard midds. $55@ 
midds. $60.500 61, mixed 
red dog $6550@66. 

Kansas City: After a sharp advance 
late week millfeed con- 
tinue to show a firm undertone. Prices 
and $3.75 on 
with a week ago. 
Buyers gen- 
both 
trade, al- 
City prices are out 
for shipment to a large part 
Bran $56.25@56.75, 


eieva 
ulate demand last 
Bran $554 56 
96.50, flour 

Duluth: Demand 
week, the tre 
supplies were adequate 
Pure bran $54.500 55 
$54 @ 54.50 
55.50, flour 


$55 @ 55.50 


standard 
midds. $64 
was 
| 7 


las nd was 


feeds 


last prices 
are $2 higher on 
compared 
ngs remain light 
showing more interest, 
rs and the general 

Kansas 


bran 


iorts 


iy are 


the nation 

shorts $664 66.75 

Salina: Demand last week was 
with bran $2.50 ton higher and 
shorts $4.50 higher were 
light. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Oct. 16: bran $56.50 57 
$66.50 @ 67 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
t with shorts in stronger 
demand than bran. Supplies were in- 
adequate. Quotations Kansas 
City, Oct. 17: Bran $56.50@56.75, 
$66.50 @ 66.75 advanced 
$2.25 ton and shorts $4.25 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
as follows, Oct. 18, straight cars 
$58@59, mill run $63@64, 
shorts $68@69 mixed or pool cars $1 
higher 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
fair to good and such that all offer- 
ings were readily absorbed, especial- 
ly on shorts. Quotations Oct. 18: bran 
$650 68, gray $75@76, deliv- 
Texas about 
$2 higher on up on 
week 


good 


Supplies 


gray shorts 


last week, 
DASIS 


shorts bran 


bran 


on all classes 


shorts 
common 
bran and $4@5 
compared with 


ered points 
shorts, 
previous 
Buffalo: Millfeed output last 
downward as 


one 


week 
the 

last few weeks, and demand tapered 
off somewhat. Due to the fact that 
stocks of stored mill- 
moved out of stor- 
lower output came 
from the buyers 

with standard 
showing a slight easiness as 
the week's offer- 
Despite a tendency on the 

part of bran prices to be on the 
soft side the few weeks, 
a sufficient demand and light stocks 
were able to hold prices for this 
commodity up to the previous week's 
level. Quotations Oct. 17: standard 
bran $60@62, standard midds. $60@ 
midds. $71@72, red dog 


slipped igainst 


considerable 
had 


age ast 


feeds been 
week's 
fair demand 
held steady 


into 
Prices 
midds 
against previous 
ing price 


over past 


61, flour 
$73.50@ 74.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds wer 
in a limited way in the local market 
week with the trading 
confined to lots merely sufficient for 
immediate needs were still 
operating on the side and 
lending a ready propositions 
indicating some the posi- 
tion of the seller. Mill agents reported 
that offerings for di delivery 
generally fell on deaf as most 
potential buyers felt that better buy- 
ing opportunities would come if buy- 
ing activity continued in its present 


fairly active 


last bulk of 
Buyers 
cautious 
ear to 


distress in 


tant 


ears 
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lethargic state. Bran closed un- 
changed to $1 higher while midds 
showed an increase of 50¢. Quotations 
Oct. 18: Standard bran $63064, 
midds. $64.50. 

Philadelphia: With mill asking 
prices remaining firm, the local mill- 
feed market was quiet last week 
Dealers reported that consumers 
were still extremely cost-conscious, 
taking only the amounts required for 
nearby needs and refraining from de- 
ferred shipment in the expectation 
that they will be able to save money 
on later orders. Oct. 18 quotations 
were unchanged from the previous 
week: Bran $65, standard midds. $66, 
red dog $77 

Pittsburgh: Demand for both shorts 
and bran was good last week. Prices 
were up and down, but this caused 
no hesitancy to purchase with both 
wholesale and retail trade. Supplies 
were adequate. Quotations, f.0.b 
Pittsburgh points, Oct. 18: bran 
$64.30 @ 67.90, standard midds. $66.30 
#68.40, flour midds. $74.40@75.40, 
red dog $77.40@ 78.40 

St. Louis: An advance in millfeed 
prices was brought about by the lift- 
ing of hedges in the Kansas City Oc- 
tober options. The cash demand was 
very dull in this market with supplies 
ample. Quotations Oct. 16: Bran $60 
@60.25, shorts $70@70.25, St. Louis 

Chicago: Firmness appeared in the 
millfeed market in the central states 
area last week, although the volume 
of trading did not expand greatly 
Continued dryness in the Southwest, 
with the resulting damage to pas- 
tures, and labor difficulty in Buffalo 
which cut back production were re- 
sponsible for steeper prices, trade ob- 
servers said. Quotations Oct. 20: Bran 
$59.50@60, standard midds. $60061, 
flour midds. $694 69.75, red dog $69.75 
“71.50 

New Orleans: 
ket strengthened 
week, with a 
inquiries 


The millfeed 

considerably last 
resulting increase in 
and sales. Bran advanced 
$1.50@2, shorts $3.50@4. Offerings 
increased and mixers and jobbers 
bought sparingly at the higher prices 
Bran futures were slightly stronger, 
likewise shorts, but bookings were 
held to immediate and balance of 
October. Quotations Oct. 17: bran 
$66 @ 67.25, shorts $764 77.25. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined an- 
other $2 last week. Demand is off 
a bit but supplies are not pressing. 
Plants are operating to capacity 
seven days a week, 24 hours a day. 
Mills are booked well into Novem- 
ber. Quotations: Red bran and mill- 
run $61, midds. $66. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $68, midds. $73. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$68.50, midds. $73.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Portland: Millrun $62 
ton 

Vancouver: 


mar- 


midds. $68 
The 
mained steady last week. Some ex- 
port interest is still shown both across 
the border and in the Pacific. Supplies 
are still on the light side with domes- 
tic demand confined mainly to sup- 
plies for mixes. Cash car quotations: 
Bran $50.50@55.80, shorts $52.50@ 
59.80, midds. $59.804 64 

Winnipeg: There is a continued 
keen demand for millfeeds, with east- 
ern Canada taking the bulk of the 
supplies from western mills. There 
is no accumulation of supplies, and 
stocks on hand are sufficient to take 
care of requirements. Quotations Oct 
18: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran, f.o.b. mills, $52@4, shorts 
$54@56, middlings $560 58; all prices 
cash carlot. Small lots ex-courtry ele- 
vators and warehouses $5 extra 


market here re- 


Toronto-Montreal: Middlings con- 
tinued to be tight and the demand 
remained steady. Quotations Oct. 18: 
bran $60, shorts $62, middlings $70, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Some scattered buy- 
ing developed on the advance in 
prices, but volume was not believed 
to have been large. Prices were due 
to be boosted again Oct. 21 by an- 
other 10¢ sack. Quotations Oct. 17: 
White rye $5.08@5.15, medium rye 
$4.8864.95, dark rye $4.08@4.15. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Quotations Oct. 16: 
Pure white $5.68, medium $5.48, dark 
$4.68, rye meal $5.18. 

Philadelphia: Price-conscious bak- 
ers in this area continued to refrain 
from heavy replacements on dark 
flour last week and the local market 
drifted along with hand-to-mouth 
orders providing the only relief from 
the over-all dullness. Mill represent- 
atives said that any downward revi- 
sion in cost is likely to witness some 
heavy replacement operations. The 
Oct. 18 quotation on rye white of 
$5.70@5.80 was unchanged from the 
previous week. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye 
flour below the general price range 
were reported, but no volume busi- 
ness was indicated. Quotations Oct. 
18: pure white patents $5.60@5.80. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
almost at a standstill in the entire 
tri-state area. Only a few fill-ins 
here and there were sold. Directions 
continued fair. Quotations, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points, Oct. 18: pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $5.60@5.70, medium 
$5.39@5.48, dark $4.68@5.20, blended 
$5.96@6.10, rye meal $5.10@5.20. 

Buffalo: Activity in the rye flour 
market at this center was consid- 
ered very quiet last week. Mills re- 
ported sales as being very slow. About 
the only business developing was re- 
placement buying by local area bak- 
ers, with a few less than carlot 
shipments to the eastern markets 
Flour prices remained firm dur- 
ing the week and at the end showed 
no changes from the previous week's 
offerings. Demand for rye flour prod- 
ucts continued to be good. Quotations 
Oct. 17: white rye $5.81@5.83, me- 
dium rye $5.61@5.63, dark rye $4.81 
4.83. 

Chicago: Rye sales remained slow 
in the central states area last week, 
with prices holding stable, offering 
no incentive to purchase on a long- 
term basis. Quotations Oct. 18: white 
patent rye $5.05@5.32, medium $4.95 
@5.12, dark $4.32. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LirE—— 


U.K. IS LEADING BUYER 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG—More than half of the 
total Canadian wheat and flour ex- 
ports during the past week were in 
the form of IWA wheat. Of the 4,221,- 
000 bu. aggregate, eight International 
Wheat Agreement countries pur- 
chased 2,869,000 bu. wheat, with the 
U.K. the best buyer, taking 962,000; 
Malta was next with 372,000; the 
Netherlands 356,000, Denmark 313.,- 
000, Germany 306,000, Peru 231,000, 
Bolivia 179,000, and Belgium 150,000. 
Class 2 wheat sales totaling 926,000 
bu., went to Lebanon 264,000, Norway 
189,000, U.K. 186,000, Tripoli 112,000, 
Belgium 71,000, Japan 75,000, and 
Italy 26,000. A small parcel went to 
Switzerland, which totaled only 
3,700 bu. 
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Drouth Dims Hopes 
for Normal Wheat 
Crop in Southwest 


And still no rain. The hard win- 
ter wheat belt from Nebraska to 
Texas is in the grip of the worst 
fall drouth since 1936, and hopes for 
a sizable wheat crop next year are 
fading steadily. 

The period since last May has been 
the driest half year on record for 
Kansas. Oklahoma reports the great- 
est lack of moisture for more than 
15 years. The same situation pre- 
vails in most of Texas and Colorado 
In Nebraska, the drouth is not as 
old as in the other states, but con- 
ditions are rated poor. Timely rains 
still could produce a fair wheat crop 
in the Southwest, but there is no 
indication now that those rains will 
be received. The long-range weather 
forecast calls for subnorma! moisture 
in this section. It would take more 
timely moisture than can now be 
reasonably expected to make a good 
crop. 

Smaller Acreage 

One effect of the dry weather that 
probably will not be overcome is 
that acreage seeded to wheat will be 
smaller. Because of the dry weather 
some farmers did not plant as much 
wheat as they intended, and some 
that was planted has dried. Winter 
wheat can be seeded in much of the 
Southwest as late as February, if 
conditions are favorable, but the 
chances of such late seeding are 
poor. 

One report which caused consid- 
erable comment in the past week 
was a statement by R. I. Throckmor- 
ton, a respected crop observer, re- 
cently retired as dean of agricul- 
ture at Kansas State College. Dr 
Throckmorton said that wheat crop 
prospects for 1953 are the poorest 
in more than 30 years in Kansas 
and are “even worse than in the 
dust bow! days.” 

“In that period,” said the college 
observer, “there were scattered areas 
in which good prospects could be 
found. This year conditions are poor 
over a vast area.” Except for a small 
section in southwestern 
wheat is suffering badly 
tended drouth. 

Subsoil moisture, an important fall 
index of subsequent wheat crops, has 
dropped to a deficient level, Dr 
Throckmorton said 

In Kansas about 80% of the in- 
tended acreage has been seeded, but 
planting activity is light now because 
many farmers are waiting for rain- 
fall. Practically all of the recent 
seeding has been in dry topsoil. Some 
wheat is up to good stands, but most 
of it is thin and uneven, with plants 
reported to be dying in some drier 
spots 

In Oklahoma, planting is about 
40% completed but mostly “dusting 
in.” Farmers are waiting for mois- 
ture, and if it comes within 
weeks, probably a normal 
can be attained. 

In Nebraska, condition of planted 
wheat is very poor, with no impor- 
tant rainfall received for a month, 

Most acreage has been seeded in 
Colorado, but some further planting 
would be done if rainfall were forth- 
coming. The planted acreage is in 
generally poor condition. In the Texas 
wheat area, one section west of 
Amarillo is in better condition than 
the rest of the state. Drouth is se- 
vere in most other parts of the 
state. 


Kansas, 
from ex- 


two 
acreage 
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CENTENNIAL SHOWS SALES GAIN, 
$2.15 A SHARE NET EARNINGS 


Kederal, State 


Increase in 


Income Cited for 15°, 


THE 


Gains in Feed, Grain Operations 


vet earn 

outstan 

stock were reported by 
nial Flouring Mills Co 
year ended June 30. 195 
The company's earnin 


15 lower than for the 


year in mprite of a pain of 


ings of 

ding commo 
the Center 
for the fi 


us were 


pre mou 


Le in 


COMPAKATING CONSOLIDATED bh 


COMP ANATE 


Vb STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED 


STATEMENT OF PALD-IN SL~LRELES 


INcO 
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Taxes, Less Non-Recurring 
Decline in Net; Sales 


923. The 195. $314,629 
vw Center firm's ta yi fed 
ind t me during 
d $347,700 or 

of $662,329 

did not put 

excess tax 


rtemen 


Milburn said tl sales now 
third in in ) arn in the com 
s operations r ower thar 
iia feed ies ire rain har 
and storage. He that sales 

f small cde 


but that 


flour showed a 
from the i’ 
oss in flour lume was account 
largely t s export sales 

th regard mpany's for 
feed busines Mr. Milburn said 
increas not < in distribu- 
i arked opera- 

for th r ny's new feed 
at Grane Missoula and Boze- 


j ag increased 
profits and contributed in a grati- 
way to compar s,”” the 
firm's president said Grain receipts 
this vear should roughly equal those 
of the one just completed 
In his letter to stockholders, Mr 
Milburn again referred to the rela- 
tionship between wheat loans in the 
acific Northwest and in the inter- 


mountain districts. The 


spread be- 
tween these wheat loans, he said, has 
furthe increase of 2¢ a 
vered in northern Califor 


in favor of the intermountain 


shown i 


bushel deli 


district wheat 

This means further advantage to 
intermountain milis for flour 
milled from loci he said, 
adding that in « to change this 
trend, further 
held with officials of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purpose 


conferences have been 


of obtaining a more reasonable rela 
tionship for loans on wheat in the 
ireas involved 

Stockholders were told that export 
sales in some flour markets were low- 
er because of difficulties imposed by 
idditional 
case of one important 


ulations in the 
market and 
the plac ing in operation of a govern- 


nport re 


ment-subsidized flour mill in the case 
f another market 

Domestic sales of flour, Mr. Mil- 

n said, continued at about the 

ls of the previous year “in spite 

harder competition 

illowed for 


Conversions 
milling 
lower 


he margins 


' 
of flour, he explained, were 


because of those competitive condi- 

tions 

dividends total- 
outstanding 


incing of the 


The company 
ng $1 a share 
common stock 
company's long-term debt was accom- 
plished during ’ year. Through 
March 31, 1952, the loan of $2,500,000 
completed in 1949, had been reduced 
in the amount of $691,000. Refinan 
ir entailed the restoration of the 
loan to its original $2,500,000 figure 
iddition of $691,000 
to the company’s working capital 


ind meant the 


A detailed tabulation of the com- 
pany's balance sheet for the past two 


fiscal years appears elsewhere on this 


WILL BUILD ELEVATOR 


MULLINVILLE, KANSAS A 
landmark for 30 years, the old eleva- 
tor of the Miullinville Equity Ex- 
change is being razed to make room 


for its new 250,000 bu. grain storage 


tructure. The old elevator was built 
by the Kansas Flour Mills to replace 
ye that had been destroyed by fire 
ans to have the new 


~ 


rhe cooperative pl 
elevator in use by the time the new 
wheat harvest is ready in 1953 
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U.S. ARMY PURCHASES 
37,233 SACKS OF FLOUR 


AGO—T U.S. Army pur 
37 23 ‘ flour durin 
18. Awards 

rate days 
army bought 27,033 
wheat flour 
for domestic purposes 
Ameri 
Kansas 
Kansas 


(Glohe 


packed 


| ¥ ' ' ade is fo ows 
Flours, In Newton 
$} sacks for Fort Rile\ 
S464: Pi ury Mills, Inc 
Los Angeles, 4,000 sacks 
Ca at $4.93, and 1,500 
Pittsbur Cal, at $4.33 
of America, Inc., Kansas 
1,000 sacks for San Antonio 
Houston) at $5.14, 4,200 
San Antonio at $5.14, 600 
Texa at $4.99 
600 sacks for Ft. Sill, Okla., at $4.85 
Killeen, Texas, at 
ind 600 sacks for Folsom, Tex- 
$4.96; Colorado Milling & Ele 
Denver, 1,500 sacks for Ft 
Bliss, Texas, at $5.20, 850 sacks for 
Ft. Francis E. Warren, Wyo., at $4.82 
1,129 sacks for Kelker, Colo., at $4.79 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 1.200 sacks for 
Cadet, Texas, at $5.12; California 
Millin Corp Los Angeles, 4,294 
sacks for Tangier Cal at %5.04 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattk 
1500 sacks for Auburn, Wash., at 
$4.87 


Oildon 


sacks for 


vator Co 


ct 17 the Army purchased 
wheat flour 
packed in 100-lb. bags for domestic 


sacks of soft 


purposes. Awards were as follows 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 1,800 sacks for 
San Antonio at $5.19; Pillsbury Mills 
Inc (Globe Division) Los Angeles 
1,500 sacks for Lyoth, Cal., at $4.99 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den 
Auburn, Wash 
at $4.82, 600 sacks for Ogden, Utah 
at $4.45; Harris Milling Co., Owosso 
Mic} 1,500 sacks for Bell Bluff, Va 
at $4.81 200 sacks for South Schen- 
ectady, N.Y., at $4.83; Marion (Ohio) 
Milling Co., 1,500 sacks for Columbus 
Ohio, at $4.59, and Mount Ulla (N.C.) 
Flour Mills, 1,500 sacks for Army 
Depot, Ga., at $4.95 


ve! 600 sacks for 
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FIRST PARTY OF SEASON 
HELD BY BUFFALO CLUB 


BUFFALO—The first fall party of 
the Buffalo Flour Club was held at 
the Buffalo Athletic Club with an at 
tendance of 75 members. Speaking on 
‘Wills” was Charles 
trust officer of the Ma- 


rine Trust Co 


Fee 


the subiect of 


E. Stewart 


\ new system of awarding prizes 
was inaugurated. Five 
$5 each in merchandise will be award- 
ed, instead of the former practice of 

10 prizes worth $2.50 each 

The following dates of the winter 
schedule announced: Nov. 18 
Dec. 18 (Christmas party), Jan. 20 
Feb. 17 and March 17 


prizes worth 


were 
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Wheat Agreement 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 


Pe OF, 
High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 

orris, Minn. 
STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 























Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 
King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 














Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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New Transportation 
Company Hauls 
Feed in Bulk 


MINNEAPOLIS A bulk feed 
transportation service for feed firms 
is now being provided by a new Min- 
neapolis company. 

The company, Bulk Delivery, Inc., 
is a common carrier, hauling bulk 
feed by truck for manufacturers and 
dealers. The new firm began opera- 
tions recently with a self-unloading 
bulk delivery unit. 

The service includes transportation 
of both formula feeds and feed in- 
gredients, company officials said 

The company, which operates in 
Minnesota, is headed by B. W. Smith, 
president, and Paul Hansen, vice 
president. Mr. Smith also is president 
of two firms in the petroleum prod- 
ucts transportation business, Range 
Oil Supply Co. and Quickie Trans- 
port Co. 

Examples of how the bulk trans- 
portation service is being developed 
and how it may be used were out- 
lined: 

A dealer in an out-state point 
makes a sale of bulk feed to a feeder 
in his area. Then Bulk Delivery picks 
up the feed at the plant of the deal- 
er’s manufacturer in Minneapolis and 
hauls it to the feeder. Or, feed may 
be hauled from the manufacturing 
plant to the dealer’s establishment 
for distribution from there. 

A mixer or dealer at an out-state 
point buys an ingredient feed from 
a seller in Minneapolis, and Bulk De- 
livery trucks it to his establishment. 
If the mixer or dealer has some bulk 
feed to be delivered to a farm, the 
transportation firm can take it out 
to the farm. 

Product identification is main- 
tained by putting on the truck the 
name of the firm whose feed is being 
transported. 

Rates, which have been filed with 
the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, are 15¢ cwt. for 
the first 50 miles and 2%¢ for each 
additional 25 miles. The minimum 
load is 10 tons. 
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$69,008 FLOOD LOSS SUIT 

FILED BY TOPEKA MILLER 

TOPEKA, KANSAS The Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. has been named 
defendant by the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, in a federal court 
suit seeking $69,008 damage for al- 
leged negligence in failing to move 
19 carloads of grain out of North To- 
peka before the big flood of 1951 de- 
stroyed the grain. 

The milling concern charges the 
railroad company had complete data 
on the heavy rains that had fallen 
upstream and had ample time to move 
the cars to safety. 





Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal has shown a decided upward 
swing, with the prevalence of cooler 
weather. Supplies on hand, however, 
are ample for all requirements. Quo- 
tations Oct. 18: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.70@4.90, in all three prairie 
provinces; oat meal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.75@6. All prices cash carlot 

Toronto-Montreal: The oat mar- 
ket firmed up, in accordance with 
trade expectations, and prices hard- 
ened in consequence. Business has 
remained fairly steady in tune with 
the colder weather and there is no 
reason to expect any setback. Quota- 
tions Oct. 18: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
cottons $5.05, oatmeal in 98-lIb. cot- 
tons $6.10, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Be Proud of Your Job 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Mread t6 the 
Staff of Liter” 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


The select wheats in these 
“Star” flours are so carefully 
chosen and skillfully blend- 
ed that baking results are 


always right. 
* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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limits the kinds of statements they 
can make, and proof so often re- 
quired was simply not available.’ 
Fred L. Cobb, Cobb's Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis. chairman of the 
Baker-Miller Relations Committee, 
appeared on the rostrum during the 
morning session to outline the prog- 
ress being made between the bakers 
and their opposite numbers in the 
Millers National Federation in the 
field of sanitation. Praising the his- 
tory of inter-industry cooperation 
since the formation of the committee 
short years ago, Mr. Cobb noted the 
disappearance of secandhand bags, 
the uniform flour contract, and in- 
creased sanitation in boxcars as tri- 
umphs of baker-miller cooperation 
“The baker has as much right to 
receive his flour in sanitary contain- 
ers as the housewife has to expect a 
clean product,” Mr. Cobb said as an 
introduction to his comments of the 
progress toward cleaner freight cars 
in grain and flour transport. Rail- 
roads are cooperating with the mill- 
ing and baking industries in experi- 
menting with fiberglas between car 
ends and liners, the speaker said, as 
well as with other constductions de- 
signed to eliminate harborages 


March to Sanitation 

The march toward perfect sanita- 
tion from field to table is a long one, 
Mr. Cobb said, but it is coming along, 
as is evidenced by the fact that one 
large baking company found it nec- 
to reject 104 cars in 1950 for 
infestation; this year only 12 have 
met that fate 

Dr. Robert BE. Wilson, chairman of 
the board, Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
Chicago, placed another brick 
wall protecting free enterprise 
invasion with his outline of 
for true liberals.” Dr. Wil- 
son classified the various assaults on 
the American way of life as a “revo- 
lution by nibbling.” 
that revolution by 
is not our real danger, Dr 
said that the “nibbling” is 
far along 

"The actual communists 
is dwindling as their masks are torn 
off, but that of socialistically inclined 
bureaucrats and politicians is stead 
ily increasing the speaker noted 
This occurs, “Every time they expand 
the government payrolls or subsidy 
lists, or increase the possibilities for 
lazy recruits and votes. Before it is 
too late, the people of the U.S. must 
wake up and stop the fatal 
their money to buy votes instead of 
preduction 

Further the encroach- 
ments of this “nibbling program” on 
the walls of freedom, the speaker out- 
llined the strategy for true liberals 
stop running to the government for 
help, or to complain about competi- 
tors; keep everlastingly on the job 
of selling our free enterprise system 

During the afternoon of Oct. 20, 
members of the American Institute 
of Baking at the annual meeting held 
at the institute heard reports of two 
years of expansion of the institute 


essary 


na 

in the 
against 
“strategy 


Violence 
Wilson 
already 


Saying 


power of 


use of 


discussing 
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activities in its new headquarters. It 
was two years ago Oct. 15 thatn 700 
members of the baking industry gath- 
ered in ard of the 
for its dedication 

The progress of institute work, and 
the continually expanding use of its 
modern facilities formed the basis of 
an hour-long program which was pre- 
sented at the meeting. Staff members 
of AIB including Howard C. Hunter, 
president; William B. Bradley, scien- 
tific director; Robert W. English, di- 
rector of education A. King, 
Jr., director of Donald F 
Meisner, director of laboratories;; 
Ellen H. Semrow 
er service 


the courts building 


Louis 
sanitation 


director of consum- 
and Ruth Emerson, librar- 
ian, reviewed the purposes of the in- 
the 
function: education 
and service. A continuous film 
was flash pic- 
torial representations of major points 


stitute as related to three areas 


of its research, 
color 
onto a 


used to screen 


as they were discussed by the speak- 
ers 

Prior to the opening of the general 
Oct. 20 the cake 
session of the attracted 


18 all-day 


wholesale 
ABA 
Oct 


session 
branch 
a good crowd for its 
Session 


Wholesale Cake Branch 

Following the theme of Meeting 
Tomorrow's Problems Today the 
wholesale cake branch of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., meeting Oct. 18, 
listened to the most forward-looking 
authorities on production, mainte- 
nance and merchandising in the field 
the program Carl 
G. Denton, Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., 
Detroit, chairman of the branch. He 
introduced the ABA president, J. Roy 
Smith, Smith's Bakery Mobile. Mr 
Denton explained that constraining 
government influences and rising cost 
led to the preparation of the program 
the half of 
was William C. Koll 
Baking Co New 
ment, he 


Opening was 


Chairman of 
the program 
man, Continental 
York. Pro 
said, must ever be on the alert to 
find methods to reduce « without 
impairing the quality of the 
dise 

The first 


morning 


ressive mana 


mts 


merchan- 


formal speaker on the 
morning program was Arthur G 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, who discussed the various prop- 
liquid and dry igars. He 
advantages of liquid 
them were actual 


erties of 
listed several 
sugar. Among 
ings in 
labor and 
ness, elimination of 
ease with which uniforr 
tures can be maintained 


sav- 
purchase price savings on 
handling, cleanli 
ind the 
tempera- 


ease of 


waste 


Cari G. Denton 


Leads Cake Program 


Following Mr. Hackett was Peter 
G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New York, 
who plumped for a program of pre- 
ventive maintenance in a _ bakery 
Such a program, he said, is economi- 
sound, since it will keep costly 
equipment functioning properly, and 
the finished product will be better. 

Joseph M. Creed, ABA counsel, 
Washington, D.C next discussed 
pricing under OPS. Wholesale cake 
bakers, he said, are operating under 
Ceiling Price Regulation No. 135, and 
relatively few problems have arsien 
under it. In fact, he pointed out, there 
strong possibility that restric- 
tions and controls will be relaxed fur- 
ther as the year progresses 


cally 


is Aa 


Vote for Protest 

A motion was passed urging that 
the ABA the 
OPS over the handling of sugar and 
Sugar quotas set up by the 
Department of Agriculture are 
low, it is thought, and this will 
bakers to needlessly high 
Also, a part of the raisin 
crop is being allocated for export and 
the school lunch program, which will 
force prices of this product up. Ralph 
Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, proposed the motion 

Donald F. Meisner, director of lab- 
oratories, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, closed the morning ses- 
sion with an address on “Taste Test 
ing for Quality Control.’ 

“The products of the baker 
sold on the nutritive value, 
wholesomeness, flavor, economy and 
convenience,” he maintained. “Many 
other foods, however, compete with 
bakers’ products in providing nutri- 
tion, wholesomeness, low cost and 
convenience. Thus, it is flavor that 
becomes the final basis for selection 
Foods must taste good if they are to 
be eaten.” 


executives protest to 


raisins 
US 
too 
cause pay 


prices big 


are 
basis of 


Cake Merchandising 

During the “The 
W's of Cake Merchandising 
discussed by a panel 
Clifford W. Isaacson, Continental 
Baking Co., New York, with “WHO 
Determines Cake Quality”; Ivan Hill, 
Ivan Hill Advertising Co 
“WHAT Makes People Buy George 
F. Probandt, Farm Crest Bakeries, 
In Detroit, “WHERE Do People 
Buy Lawrence J. Nieman, Purity 
Bakeries Corp Chicago, “WHEN Do 
People Buy,” and Fred C. Clarke, E 
I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.. “WHY Do People guy.” 

Mr. Isaacson said that all segments 
of the baking industry determine 
cake quality to extent, includ- 
shop employees, 
grocers and the cus- 


Five 
were 
composed of 


afternoon 


Chicago, 


SOM 
in management 
driver salesmen 
tomet 

Mr. Hill listed the quality of a prod- 
uct, advertising and proper packag- 
ing as three important factors in the 
motivation of buying 

Mr. Probandt described the distri- 
bution channels for the near billion 
pounds of packaged cakes produced 
annually by wholesale bakers 

The surest way to insure our eco- 
nomic future is to keep the distribu- 
tion streams flowing into markets 
where the consumers buy packaged 
cake and to by-pass those stagnant 
pools of distribution that create our 
ace profit killer returns,” he 
said 

Mr Nieman discussed consumer 
buying habits from the standpoint of 
the hours of the day and the days 
of the week, and emphasized that 
“we must get knowledge through re- 
search and surveys as to what goes 
on in our market.” 

WHY do 
topic of Mr 
product must 
must fill a 


stale 


people buy?” was the 
He said that a 
have appetite appeal, 
need, must be fresh and 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed te office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimam. Add 2%0¢ per insertion for 

replies. Display Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Vv J 
ALLIS LOW - HEAD 








SIFTERS, SINGLE 
motor and drive 
erson City, Mo 


with 


Hagan M Machiner Jef 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BLY — 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, fee elevator equipment 
J E Hagan 1 ; E High, Jefferson 
City, Mo 








RICHARDSON 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with as concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








tasty and must be 
buying. 

An open forum discussion preceded 
a talk on “Display and Sell” by Har- 
old K. Wilder, executive secretary, 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., Rich- 
mond. He urged that bakers fulfill 
the promises contained in advertis- 
ing. He deplored the wide assortment 
of packaging used by cake bakers. 
A display of 750 cakes from all sec- 
tions of the country illustrated his 
point 

Mr. Denton was reelected chairman 
of the wholesale cake branch before 
adjournment, and Mr. Nieman was 
elected vice chairman. 


a bargain worth 
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100,000 BU. CORN BURNS 

GALTON, ILL.—A grain elevator 
and warehouse fire here recently 
tied up railroad and vehicle traffic 
for four hours and caused an esti- 
mated $500,000 damage. The 120 ft 
high structure was destroyed, along 
with 100,000 bu. corn, 30,000 bu. soy- 
beans, three boxcars and an oil plant 
warehouse. One of the boxcars was 
filled with corn 


————————— 
GEN. EISENHOWER SENDS 
GREETINGS TO ABA 


During the opening general session 
of the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention in Chicago, the following tele- 
gram was read by Curtiss H. Scott, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, ABA 
chairman: 

“Please extend my cordial greet- 
ings to the members of the American 
Bakers Assn. at their annual meeting. 
You and your associates are engaged 
in what has become a major industry 
in the American economy by virtue 
of the modern techniques and ad- 
vanced research now used. You have 
special opportunities and obligations 
in public health and nutrition. My 
best wishes to you for an enlighten- 
ing and successful convention.” 

Signed, Dwight D. Eisenhewer. 





New Soybean 
Product Reported 
by Central Soya 


FT. WAYNI 
meal “entirely 


IND 4 soybean oil 
new and different” 
into production by the 
ntral Soya Co., Ft. Wayne. The 
which the meal is made 
ered by a U.S. patent issued 
to the Central Soya Co 
“Central New Process’ 
new product is named, is the 
f more than 10 years of basic 
by the compar according 
McMillen, chairman of the 
ho describes it as “a new 
tremendous importance to 
and “a 
in soy- 
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results normally 
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3. 50 more water swlubl 
s retained because of the 
action in its toasting process 
4. Low urease and anti-trypsin con- 
tent. Nutritional properties are in- 
creased because the controlled steam 
reatment destroys most and 
anti-trypsin 
L. Krider and W. L. Soldner 
company report that in the 
s research program, “chicks 
yr a ration containing Central 
ocess soybean oil meal made 
faster gains on 4 to 6% less 
unit of gain than those fed 
ration using hex- 
ane-extracted toasted soybean oil 
al. In other chick tests, conducted 
arefully controlled conditions, 
meal produced 34% faster 
13% less feed per unit than 
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“Just try those springs 


tomer, canny as well as pretty, takes him at his word. She 
wants to be sure what she’s getting 

Testing is a good way to double-check Multiwall bags 
too. Subject them to the toughest going you can. Make 


sure your manufacturer checks them also—continuously 
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In Union's testing laboratories, Multiwalls have to prove 


themselves constantly 
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tions it was found that for growing 
swine, rations containing the new 
meal produced gains on 5 to 8% less 
feed per unit of gain than rations 
containing other hexane-extracted 
soybean oil meals. Growth tests 
at another leading experiment sta- 
tion employing low protein, corn-soy- 
bean meal type rations plus an anti- 
biotic, demonstrated that very rapid 
and excellent gains are obtained 
when the new process meal is fed 
as the only source of supplemental 
protein. Twenty-five pound pigs fed 
to market weight using the new meal 
as the source of protein gained 1.68 
Ib. per day and required only 3.35 


Ib. of feed per pound of gain. 
“This new soybean oil meal has 


quality.” 
The company reports that the new 


also been used with excellent results 
in reproduction rations for all classes 
of farm animals, including poultry 
It has been used in simplified as well 
as complex milk replacement calf 
starters and has produced rapid and 
economical gains in those tests. 
“Under very carefully controlled 
laboratory conditions the growth pro- 
moting value of the protein in the 
new process meal has been further 
emphasized in rat growth tests. It 
produced 7% greater gains than food 
grade dried skim milk, which is also 
a protein supplement of excellent 


process causes a thorough cooking to 
occur even to the extent that cell 
walls are ruptured and the grains of 
protein coalesced. “This new method 
of treating extracted soybean flakes 
to remove the solvent very effec- 
tively while at the same time cook- 
ing the proteins to the proper degree 
is a revolutionary step in the de- 
velopment of the soya processing in- 
dustry,” the company says 

The Central Soya Co.'s soy process 
ing operations are carried on at De 
catur, Ind., Gibson City, TIL, and Ma- 
rion, Ohio 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Paank A. Tres, Pres. 


aan Hous, Ps Pr Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


F. L. Rosennury, Seeretary St. Joseph, Mo. 





2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Vain Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 























OU can make better bread with SUNNY Brands of Distinctive Quality 

KANSAS or KANSAS EXPANSION SUNNY KANSAS ° KANSAS EXPANSION 
because these superior flours are made from bet- r 
ter wheats. The quality tradition of these fam- 
ous brands demands that only the choicest, more 
select types of wheat be ground for these bak- 
ery flours. When you have these flours in your 
plant, you know that you are baking the best. 








The WICHITA Glour Mills Co. 
* WICHITA, KANSAS 





5,000 CWTS. CAPACITY e« 1,000,000 BUS. STORAGE 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 26-78—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Asan., Inc.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Ho- 
tel Sinton; See., Al Wohlieb, 1814 
Greenwood, Loulsville 11, Ky. 


Oct, 27-—Connecticut Bakers Assn. ; 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Oharies Barr, 544 Oampbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 31—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; sec., Alien RK. Cornelius, 


1309 Nashville Trust Building, 
ville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 6-7—-Missour! Animal Feeding 
Short Course; A & M College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Sponsored by the college, 
Midwest Feed Migrs. Assn., and the 
Missouri Grain Feed and Millers 
Assn.; Prof. H. L. Kempster, Dept. 
of Poultry Husbandry, U of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Nov. 7—National Soft Wheat Mill- 


Nash- 


NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 


ers Asen.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; seec., Paul M. Marshall, 
300 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, 
1. 


Nov. 16-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


12-14—American Dehydrators 
Assn., Casablanca, Jokake, Paradise 
and Royal Palms Kesort Inns, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; exec. sec., L. 8S. Lar- 
sen, 1015 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


dan. 








Your stock goes up with farm women when you pack in Cotton Bags. 


You get on their preferred list by giving them a container that can be re-used 


—a valuable cloth premium worth more to them than the original 


cost of the bag. And you can get another pat on the back by giving them 


1952 Pattern Service for Sewing with Cotton Bags 


the 


pattern booklet that shows them how to use this bag cloth to make 


fashion-right clothing and useful household articles. 


Develop valuable good will and brand 
loyalty by distributing Pattern Service 
through your dealers or direct to customers 
Booklets can be ordered in any quantity 
at the cost-of-printing price of $13.00 per 
thousand. Your brand and firm names can 
be imprinted at smal! additional cost 


Use this coupon for free sample copies 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Pattern 
Service 


ies wowing ott stati bias 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL P. 0. Box 76 «© Memphis 1, Tennessee 


City 


Nationa! ¢ 
P.O. Box 76 


Memphis |, Tennessee 


Please send 6 free samples of 


Service for Sewing with Cotton Bags 


Address 


otton Council 


1952 Pattern 


Stote 
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dan. 13-14—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; sponsored by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and the college; Prof. F. W. Atkeson, 
department of dairy husbandry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


dan. 16—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, IL. 


Jan. 20-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 No. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Ill. 

dan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Feb. 17-20 — National - American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ul.; exec. vice pres., 
M. L. Toulme, 60 Hudson St., New 
York 138, N.Y. 

Feb. 19-20—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. annual agricultural 
forum, Hotel President, Kansas City; 
exec. vice pres., Jack D. Dean, 20 W. 
9th St., Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Blidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. 8.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-13—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 

May 13-15—American Feed Mannu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Mlinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Oo., Ivorydale, 
Ohio, 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
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A distinctive loaf of top quality is the only 
way a baker can build business in a com- 
petitive market ... and bread like that 
calls for something extra in good flour 
quality. That's where I-H flours shine. 
BREAD — Your Best and Loaves made with I-H flours fully reflect 

Cheapest Food the more costly premium wheats we 
choose. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 LD. 27 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


Magazine 
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The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news 
magazine, is designed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and is edited with 
the guiding principle that a well-informed 
management is the industry's greatest asset 
Long experience is combined 


with intimate current knowl vy 
edge of markets and trade af besa 
oa r 


fairs to produce a business y 
journal of importance and de r 
pendability for its readers and as | 
its advertisers 7 


The editorial staff of The 
Northwestern Miller is well 
trained and carefully directed 
to present an accurate, com- 
pact and well-edited industry news package 
each week. Coverage of industry affairs is 
facilitated by staff members in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Kansas City and Tor 
onto, supplemented by correspondents and 
contributors in all important areas of the 
United States and abroad 


The Home Office 


Specialized news reporting and analysis is 
handled by writers of wide experience. The 
vital impacts of government regulations are 
reported and interpreted by an outstanding 
Washington correspondent. Market trends and 
influences are outlined by staff analysts in 
Minneapolis, Chicago and Kansas City. The 
technical side of milling is covered by a spe- 
cialist trained to recognize and report the 


latest developments of interest to the operative 
miller and the cereal chemist. Feed industry 
and baking industry developments affecting 
the milling industry are reported by editors 
specializing in those fields. 

The Northwestern Miller has long been 
known for its Se. -iesaag editorial policy on 
milling industry affairs. This policy continues 
current] under the able di- 5 
rection ‘a the magazine's BOSE 
executive editor. And the PS Fs a 
Fish River Roller Mills te 


philosopher, Old Dad Fetch- ‘ 
it, regularly adds his com- > 


ments on the industry scene, 
as he has been doing for up- A 
wards of half a century. old on Fetehit 


The result is a balanced editorial content 
and an outstanding industry magazine per- 
forming an indispensable service to the milling 
and grain industries and to the individual com- 
panies making up this great segment of the 
nation’s economy. 


In addition to the weekly news magazine, 
The Northwestern Miller Service Program in- 
cludes 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





ke Related Fic 
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Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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Cable Address Dosreack London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52. Mark Lane 


LONDON,&.C.3 








Cable Address Tort London 

SIDNEY SMITH 

FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

2 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 

FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, OORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed 


also Bentley 
a Western Unior 


etter ( odes 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
7, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address COVENTRY London 











C. E. FEAST & CO. 
CHAS. EB. FEAST 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Address “Feastance,” London 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed.” London 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axyp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ET* 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
“PENNE 


Cable Address iverpoo 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
ANCHOR 


Cable Address Belfast 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 

IMPORTERS 

FLOUR, CEREALS 

GRAIN 

163, Hope oe t 


»F 
OATMEALS, 


GLASGOW 
ne Glastow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMP IRTERS 
Baltic Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Waveriry’ 


%) Wellington Street 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON ,E.C.3 


Cable Address; “Came..ia,” Glasgow 
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ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 
duly 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward RK. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 





The weather in the Ozarks might 
be called unusual. Back in '28 it got 
so dry the trees followed the dogs 
around, undertakers had to prime the 
mourners at a funeral before they 
could cry, and office girls had to 
staple stamps on envelopes. One 
dust storm was so thick a hillman 
“seen moles a-burrowin’ 20 feet above 
ground.” In winter it got so cold the 
snow turned blue, and icicles, form- 
ing from the eaves, lifted a house 15 
feet off the ground 


¢¢¢ 

Much to his wife's distress, the 
manufacturer of electrical appliances 
was so devoted to business that he 
took no time for recreation. One 
evening, however, friends dropped in 
and persuaded him to accompany 
them to a pleasure spot 

They were watching a very active 
rhumba dancer when the wife ex- 
claimed, “Why, look at him look! 
He's positively enraptured by this 
entertainment!” 

“Quiet!” growled the magnate, 
never taking his gaze off the shapely 
hiptwister. “I've got an idea for a 
new type of agitator in our washing 


machine!” 
¢¢? 

The minister stood at the door of 
his church greeting the children as 
they came to attend Sunday school. 
Recognizing one little fellow, the 
minister said: “I'm glad to see you 
here today, Bobby. What do you ex- 
pect to learn this morning?” 

“That's easy,” replied the lad, “the 
date of the Sunday school picnic.” 

¢¢¢ 

A teacher and her 6-year-olds had 
just finished singing “Soldiers for 
Jesus"’ when she asked: 

“How many would like to be sol- 
diers for Jesus?” 

All hands went up except one. 
“Jimmy, don't you want to be a sol- 
dier for Jesus?” 

“Naw,” answered Jimmy. “I'm go- 
ing to be a marine.” 

¢$¢¢ 

A school teacher in the hillbilly 
country was correcting a boy who 
said: “I ain't gwine thar.” 

“That's no way to talk, Leviticus. 
Listen: I am not going, thou art not 
going, he is not going, we are not 
going, you are not going, they are not 
going. Now do you understand?” 

“Yes, ma'am. They ain't nobody 


gwine.” 
¢*¢¢ 

A psychiatric board was testing 
the mentality of a soldier. “Do you 
ever hear voices without being able 
to tell who is speaking or where the 
voices come from?” he was asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And when does this occur?” 

“When I answer the telephone.” 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW ,.C 2 


Cc. L FPF. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


5° Wellington Street 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR hn er 
80 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Dirtoma " Glasgow 





N. V. tedamne estedinee 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Plour Union, Ltd.) 
i 
Plein 
arr 
ry a AMSTERDAM 


Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve.” Glasgow 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Tweateche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t.. GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 &t. Nicholas St. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St, KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 





N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX &, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUPFS 
References 
De Twenteche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co... New York 
Cable Address “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Established 1855 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Hesienfeld.” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (CC) 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 











Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON's 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 

Fleur I 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
dD. 3, 16 Neefstrasne 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR"” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 











Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
“OTTOMADSEN" 


Cable Address 





DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 


Importers Since 1889 


Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgetr. 2 Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Semolina 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “Flourimport” 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURO 1 
Measberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Wedeboer”’ 











N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Ameterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth EBd., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











STOLP & CO., LTD. 


47-48 Damrak 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hurdwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 
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X OF ADVERTISERS 














‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this greet terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AMD DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAI 


MILLING CO 





Cattle Address “HAVBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Pachanges 
Vetablished let) 


Bourse Ruddong Chamber of Commerce 


PHILADELPHIA 6 PA BALTIMORE 2 MD 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


LY cocker 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Vall 

















“Whitewater Flour” 


tire | Where the 
Heat Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWAT? FLOUR MILLA OO 














MUL 

Roun Hubbard “'":“ 

Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB . wee ,del-Agene Cor Cover 

















Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


IIIT Ii iii 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. . . mas ww — 
e Cuevas! -_ For Bakers 
Chicage Great ester vator ae 2 a > = 
Wateat 6 Lincche “Miavaten The Morrison Milling Co. 
Wellington, Kansas Denton, Texas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. Emphatically Independent 
Heard of Trade Building . ¥ 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St Chicago, Il 
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PRUDUCTION OF STEEL 


... the similarity is that both are technical flour treatment problems, in both field 

procedures calling for experience, skill and and laboratory. 

fine tools. The N-A Flour Service Division Fine tools — Dyox for maturing, Nova- 

offers these qualities to you and your con- delox for color improvement, and N-Rich- 

sultants: ment-A for enriching. 
Over 25 years of experience in flour treat- Call your nearby N-A Serviceman today for 
ment. the benefits of N-A’s “smooth-running” ma- teri 
Skill, maintained by daily handling of turing, color improvement and enrichment. for flour maturing 


“Dyox", ““Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A"’. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flou: 


N Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY + Representatives in Principal Cities 








*-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


| 


How good 
is your children’s “good” school? 


Lots of us take our schools for granted. We assume that 
our children are getting the first-rate education our democ- 


racy requires. 


But many of our schools fall short. Our country needs 80,000 
more qualified teachers for elementary schools alone. This 
year’s graduating classes will provide only 32,000 new teach- 
ers. In addition, we need more classrooms, more textbooks, 
more supplies and more equipment for the millions of extra 
children who are crowding our schools. In times like these, 
this is a dangerous situation. Our democracy cannot flourish 
without an informed, intelligent people. 








llow are the schools in your community? They can use 
your help. Work with citizens groups and educators . . 
join your P.T.A. And learn how other communities are 
solving their school problems. Write: “Better Schools,” 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


EDUCATION HOLDS OUR FUTURE... 
BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD A STRONGER AMERICA! 





